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Kenilworth. Scott Divine Comedy. Dante History of Rome. Livy (2 vols.) 


“The man whose library cannot be improved upon by a judicious selection from the long list of 
Everyman’s Library is certainly rarely fortunate in his present literary possessions.”—The Outlook. 


If you wish to know t':c titl-s cf the ten new volumes to be published this fall, inquire for them of the publishers. 
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GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of “Sisters-in-Law,” writes to Mr. Norris: “It is so well composed, so direct, 
so free from unnecessary writing, in spite of its length, and so indisputably true to life. I do not think there 
is any doubt of the enormous success of the book.” 
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Unemployment—The Views of a Sociologist 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Harding, should take either a more or a less super- 

ficial view of the .situation than has been forecast 
by the daily press. If amelioration only is to be considered, 
let that determination be frankly announced and accepted 
without prejudice. If causes are to be studied, an effort 
should be made to get deeper into the phenomena than 
current investigations attempt to go. 

Unemployment is an economic phenomenon, but also 
it is something more. Merely economic explanations get 
nowhere. One might as well try to explain mental dis- 
turbances without reference to physiology, or try to ex- 
plain physiological processes without reference to organic 
chemistry, as try to aceount for unemployment and to in- 
terpret it comprehensively without reference to the sub- 
economic, super-psychological facts of collective human 
behavior. 


[M unemployment conference, called by President 


The Sociologist Versus the Economist 


Without attempting refinements of discrimination one 
may say that economics is a discussion of what is likely to 
happen in a world of human beings bursting with “en- 
lightened self-interest,” while sociology is a discussion of 
what is likely to happen if it turns out that human beings 
generally are not enlightened and are not bursting with 
much of anything except, now and then, “pure cussed- 
ness.” The economist assumes that most of us know the 
difference between profit and loss and thriftily try to 
avoid loss. The sociologist questions the assumption, being 
convinced that most of us are as reckless and wasteful as 
a crew of drunken sailors. The economist who is true to 
form is too often an uncompromising individualist or a 
baptized Socialist; the sociologist frankly wonders how 
the Socialist “gets that way” and he sees no harm in as 
much restraint of individualism as is prescribed by the 
criminal law and the sanitary code. 

Every so-called “crisis’ of unemployment brings to 
view paradoxical conduct and situations that bear out the 
foregoing observations and point to the deeper causes of 
idleness. While jobless men walk the streets and sleep in 
parks, farmers with wasting crops to harvest are unable 
to get help on any terms; competent 2nd trustworthy do- 
Mestic service is almost unobtainable; in the trades men 
throw down their tools and walk out on factitious disagree- 


ments, proclaiming that their action can not make things 
worse because there has been “over-production”; and 
everywhere slacking goes merrily on because it “makes 
work.” 


People Act According to Folkways 


These things are not rational, and rationalistic explana- 
tions of them are nonsense. They are folkways, as truly 
as costly weddings and funerals and charity balls are. 
They are products of innumerable impulses, fantastic be- 
liefs, imitations, traditions, and, above all, of that in- 
satiable craving for compensations of inferiority which 
makes every man and woman alive more afraid of losing 
caste than of any other misfortune short of death. To go 
into domestic service, to be a farmer’s hired man, to do 
more work in a day than your fellow craftsmen do, to 
work with “scabs,” is to lose caste, and employment at that 
price is not acceptable. 

All folkways have their causes in fundamental condi- 
tions, and these modern folkways of unemployment spring 
from conditions far more general than the capitalism to 
which the Marxian creed attributes them. Both they and 
capitalism are products of that widening of the market 
which began with the great period of geographical dis- 
covery. To condense into a sentence the large philosophy 
of a big subject, unemployment and its folkways are con- 
sequences of the intellectual and moral inadequacy of 
human beings to produce for a world market as decently 
and successfully as they once produced for a neighbor- 
hood market. 


Business Men Don’t Know Enough 


This inadequacy, let it be distinctly understood, is not 
the peculiar deficiency of wage earners. It is a serious 
inadequacy of business. men. The shoemaker, the weaver, 
the smelter of iron, the maker of tools and implements in 
the old days, produced goods for customers individually 
known to him and for use among people who would bring 
their complaints of imperfection to his personal attention. 
He dealt with neighbors that he had to live with. He knew 
his “help” and their families. Social status was not deter- 
mined by employment and its conditions so largely as now, 
and holding or losing caste was more likely to turn upon 
personal qualities and conduct. Demand also was more 
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calculable. The market was all in sight, and it changed 
but slowly. The modern business man produces for a dis- 
tant market. He rarely meets the people who use the goods 
that he sells. He knows but few of his employees, and they 
are left to work out their own ideas of what will and what 
will not help them to “stand in right” with one another. 
His imagination rarely pictures the remoter consequences 
of his quality-cheapening policies, and the imaginations of 
his employees of course fail entirely to picture the conse- 
quences of unintelligent reactions to their “inferiority 
complex.” 

All this means that a majority of present-day business 
men and employees are now, as in former generations, just 
eabout intelligent enough and just about honest enough to 
get on in a home market situation, and not intelligent or 
honest enough to handle a world-market situation without 
recurring disaster. 


Free Traders and Protectionists—A Plague o’ 
Their Houses 


Both 


The economic argument for free trade is impeccable. 
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There has never been a strictly economic rejoinder to it 
that has not been infantile. But this argument assumes the 
“economic man” of the Ricardian philosophy, and he is an 
exceptional individual. The multitudes do not behave as he 
is said to behave. They can’t. They are not rational enough, 
they don’t know enough, they are not morally big and 
sound enough. These facts would be unassailable data for 
the home market people if they had sense enough to use 
them. Notwithstanding the fact that they haven’t, it will 
be necessary to build constructive policies upon them if 
the magnitude and distress of unemployment are not to 
increase. 

The world market can not be and will not be sacrificed or 
limited. All in all, it has incaleculably enhanced human 
well-being, but it can not be permitted indefinitely to grow 
at the expense of the economic self-sufficiency of local 
groups. Yet not by protectionism, but rather by that up- 
building of neighborhoods and villages which demands in- 
dividual initiative and responsibility, and costs untiring 
social coéperation, can business be stabilized and prosperity 
be insured. . 


The Survival of the Unfittest 


The Eugenics Congress Up Against Inverted Evolution 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


international congresses held in New York during 

September. The outlook of the first, the chemical 
congress, was optimistic. The outlook of the second, the 
eugenics congress, was pessimistic. Both had reason to re- 
joice in the recent advance of their sciences, but, while the 
chemist asserted with confidence that his discoveries would 
promptly be applied to human needs, the eugenist could 
not feel any assurance that the world would take heed of 
his warnings, although the future of the race was im- 
periled. What need to build bigger engines if the engineer 
is inferior? Even vitamines will not put pep into a de- 
cadent people. 

That civilization is cultivating a race of incapables in 
its midst is shown by various statistical studies. The Jukes, 
the Nams, the Kallikaks (or the kak half of them), the 
Zeros, the Ishmaelites, and innumerable other unidenti- 
fied strains of defectives and criminals continue to in- 
crease at the expense of the community. Sanitary science, 
benevolent government, and Christian compassion are the 
highest achievements of human endeavor, yet their inad- 
vertent interaction is to make evolution work backward in 
some cases and to promote the survival of the unfit. 

Dr. Horatio M. Pollock, statistician of the New York 
State Hospital Commission, says: 

The burden of mental disease is each year becoming 
heavier. The ratio of patients with mental disease under 
treatment in institutions per 100,000 of population in- 
creased from 118.2 in 1890 to 220.1 in 1920. The 
economic loss to the nation on account of mental disease 
now amounts to over $200,000,000 per year. As less than 
one-fourth of those who develop psychoses are cured, no 
permanent relief can come from treating patients in 
hospitals. 

The diagnosis of the eugenist shows conclusively that so- 
ciety is suffering from a parasitic disease. The hereditary 
criminal, defective, and pauper families are preying on the 
body, politic as the tapeworm and hookworm on the human 
body; doing it a double -injury, both robbing and wounding, 
sucking its blood and poisoning it. 

In the discussion of this question one must beware of con- 
fusing poverty and pauperism. Poverty, being an economic 
condition, may possibly, as some suppose, be entirely eradi- 
cated by increase of production and more equable distribu- 
tion. Pauperism, being an hereditary disease, will only dis- 


[one was a curious contrast in the tone of the two 


appear when the strain dies out. The permanent pauper is 
one who is unable, from inadequacy of intellect or insta- 
bility of character, to do his fair share of the world’s work 
and who willingly relies upon the rest for his support. 

Professor de Lapouge, the veteran eugenist of France, 
regards Europe as ruined, and looks to the Anglo-Saxon to 
save civilization through breeding by selection of a race 
of supermen who shall be able to master the complexities 
of modern commerce and non-Euclidean geometry. His pic- 
ture of victorious France is a gloomy one: 

In France, the war gave a blow to the superior ele- 
ments which may prove to be mortal. The best of our 
young men have perished or been invalided in the propor- 
tion of at least 2 to 3. In these same circles the young 
women will not find husbands, partly because the young 
men have disappeared and partly because the high cost 
of living has made their dowries too small to be able to 
furnish, even if joined to the earnings of a husband, 
resources sufficient to found a family. I have reason to be- 
lieve that the disastrous results of selection exercised by 
the last war are the same among all the other people of 
Europe. In Russia, for example, eugenical inheritance 
may be considered destroyed. 

The foundations of the science of eugenics have now been 
solidly laid in the vast amount of statistical and experi- 
mental work that has been done on heredity during the 
present century. Psychology has recently come to the aid 
of eugenics in devising tests of inborn intelligence, which 
are sufficiently and measurably accurate and are inde- 
pendent of education, wealth, race, and social position. 
Stocks and strains bearing the determinants of the high- 
est intellectual and moral qualities, as well as dangerous 
and incurable defects, can now be identified and traced 
with considerable certainty. But it does not yet appear how 
this new knowledge can be applied for the advancement 
and salvation of the race. 

Eugenic measures are of two classes: (1) negative, those 
designed to check the multiplication of the unfit, and (2) 
positive, those aiming to promote the propagation of the 
better elements of the race. 

Of the negative eugenic measures the most prominent 
are (1) sterilization, (2) segregation, and (3) birth con- 
trol. The first is most effective, but too drastic to apply 
on a lerge scale, and, if applied on a small scale, can not 
eradicate the evil inheritance. Fifteen states have since 
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1907 passed laws providing for sexual sterilization in cer- 
tain cases. In some states the law is carried out; in 
others it is a dead letter. Up to the beginning of this year 
3233 cacogenic persons had been operated upon under these 
statutes. But such measures, though multiplied by ten or a 
hundred, would make no perceptible and permanent im- 
provement in the average quality of the population. 

The popular and temporary segregation of convicted 
criminals in prisons, and mental defectives in asylums, has 
always been practiced and can be more widely extended and 
more wisely applied as the public becomes educated to its 
prime importance. Birth control in some form is favored 
by most eugenists, but they have to recognize that its first 
effect is to make matters worse by restricting the propaga- 
tion of the provident while leaving the improvident to 
multiply ad libitum. 

The positive measures for the promotion of eugenics ap- 
pear no more practical and promising than the negative. 
Indiscriminate bounties for babies may turn out a dysgenic 
measure, since eugenics aims at quality rather than quan- 
tity. The most that can be hoped for from legislation at the 
present is a little alleviation of the financial handicap that 
now hinders our most promising young couples from rear- 
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ing a family. So the leaders in the movement are looking 
forward to the education of the people and the cultivation 
of “the eugenic conscience” in individuals, so that it will 
come to be regarded as a public disgrace and personal sin 
if those who have received a fine inheritance fail to pass 
it on to the coming generation and if those who have a 
serious hereditary taint should perpetuate it in their pos- 
terity. To educate a whole people to such a sense of their 
duty to their race would seem an impossible prospect. Yet 
it is the best and perhaps the only way to accomplish this 
vital aim. Already “young persons contemplating matri- 
mony” are taking a new interest in genealogy, not with 
a view to claiming estates or coats of arms, but of finding 
out whether the match is a good one in the true sense of 
the word. 

Eugenics does not propose to banish Cupid, but merely 
to unbandage his eyes. Even though blinded he can hear 
“the jingling of the guinea,” and this often leads him in 
the wrong direction. Eugenists recognize that the race 
owes its health and handsomeness largely to Master Cupid’s 
target practice throughout the ages past, but now-a-days 
his aim has been deflected by outside influences, so that his 
hits are wrong more than half the time. 


Panama Tolls and National Honor 
By Bernhard Knollenberg 


|The writer of the following article is associated with the law 
firm of Root, Clark, Buckner & Howland. The article presents 
in compact form a comprehensive survey of the essential facts 
bearing upon the question of America’s obligation in the matter 
of Panama Canal tolls. The conclusion is unescapable that we 
cannot institute the proposed exemption for American ships with- 
out a clear violation of the nation’s honor.] 


HE Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals some 
a months ago favorably reported a bill introduced by 

Senator Borah for the exemption of American coast- 
wise shipping from the payment of tolls at the Panama 
Canal. A vote on the measure is scheduled in the Senate 
for October 10. 

In 1912, despite the protests of the British Government 
that the law violated the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901 
between Great Britain and America, a statute providing 
for a like exemption was enacted. Many prominent Ameri- 
cans, notably President Wilson and Senator Root, con- 
vinced that the discrimination in favor of our coastwise 
shipping violated the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, succeeded in 
so arousing the public and Congress against the law that 
the toll-exemption was repealed in 1914. 

The underlying basis of opposition to the toll-exemption 
of 1912, on the part of those who most earnestly opposed 
the discrimination in favor of American vessels, was the 
conviction that the law clearly violated Article III of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which provided that the Canal 
should be open to all nations on terms of entire equality. 
Nevertheless, in his Congressional message of March 5, 
1914, advocating the repeal of the toll-exemption law of 
1912, President Wilson tactfully avoided the charge that 
the law (which many of the Congressmen whose support 
he sought had helped to enact) was a breach of faith, by 
basing his appeal on this ground: 

We are too big, too powerful, too self-respecting, a nation to 
interpret with too strained or refined a reading the words of our 
promises just because we have power enough to give us leave to 
read them as we please. The large thing to do is the only thing 
that we can afford to do, a voluntary withdrawal from a position 
everywhere questioned and misunderstood. We ought to reverse 
our action without raising the question whether we are right or 
wrong, and so once more deserve our reputation for generosity 
and for the redemption of every obligation without quibble or 
hesitation. 


While the appeal to the good will of the nation was 
effective in accomplishing its purpose in 1914, it has left 


an unfortunate impression that our action in repealing the 
toll-exemption was an act of grace, not the fulfillment of a 
contract obligation. Consequently, now that the pendulum 
has swung, leaving this nation for a space indifferent to 
the generous idealism which has been its best heritage, 
the supporters of toll-exemption are meeting with but 
feeble opposition. Under the conviction that the American 
people, cynical, perhaps, for the moment, will nevertheless 
not knowingly take a dishonorable step, I hope in this 
article to bring home the fact that the exemption of Amer 

ican coastwise traffic from Panama Canal tolls would con- 
stitute a flagrant violation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 


I 


THE COASTWISE-TRADE PLEA 


Coasting Vessels Are Not Confined to Coast- 

wise Trade—Diversion of Trade from Canadian 

Ships—Our arenes 48 Should Pay Their 
are 


The assertion has often been made that, since the United 
States has for over a century excluded all foreign vessels 
from coastwise trade, an exemption limited to American 
coasting vessels will not affect British interests, and that 
Great Britain’s protests have been frivolous. That this 
argument is flimsy and that there is real merit in the 
British protests is, however, apparent. 

Since American vessels registered for coastwise trade 
are, under existing law, free to touch at foreign ports, 
American vessels, sailing from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, can, after passing the Canal toll-free, proceed from 
San Francisco to Vancouver or Shanghai in direct com- 
petition with foreign vessels running between the Atlantic 
seaboard and foreign ports on the Pacific. 

Furthermore, there is a growing ocean commerce be- 
tween the north Atlantic and north Pacific ports of this 
Continent, a substantial portion of which flows through 
Canadian ports and is carried on British vessels. The lower 
ocean freight rates which will presumably prevail between 
Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, if Ameri- 
can coastwise shipping is exempt from Panama Canal tolls, 
will almost inevitably divert trade from Canadian to Amer- 
ican ports. Goods which ordinarily would be shippe! by 
water from Vancouver to New York, from Seattle to Mon- 
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treal, or from Vancouver to Montreal, will instead be 
routed from Seattle to New York. American shipping and 
American ports will be fostered at the expense of British 
shipping and Canadian ports. 

Article III, paragraph 1, of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
provides that “conditions and charges of traffic shall be 
just and equitable.” In determining an equitable rate of 
toll, the entire amount of revenue which could be collected 
from all vessels using the Canal ought to be taken into 
consideration. From a commercial standpoint, the Canal 
is at the present time an unprofitable investment, and there 
has been no serious complaint that the present rates of 
toll are too high. Traffic through the Canal is, however, 
constantly increasing. During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1921, the toll collections from merchant vessels exceeded 
eleven million dollars, an amount 32 per cent. greater than 
the receipts of any previous year; it is not improbable that, 
repeating the financial history of the Suez Canal, the 
Panama Canal will emerge from a losing commercial ven- 
ture into a highly profitable enterprise. Great Britain, in 
view of our past attitude in dealing with the Canal, is 
justly apprehensive that, when the day of prosperity comes, 
our Government, if it has exempted coastwise shipping from 
tolls, will lose sight of the revenue which might have been 
collected had the exemption not been granted; and, in fix- 
ing an “equitable” rate of toll, will take into consideration 
only the revenue actually collected. 

In judging the merits of the foregoing considerations, 
it must be remembered that the amount of subsidy involved 
in an exemption from tolls is very great—in the case of 
the larger coasting vessels coming to over five thousand 
dollars for each voyage through the Canal. 


II 


Wuat Dogs “ALL NATIONS” MEAN?—SToORY OF THE TREATY 


Our Promise of “Entire Equality” for Vessels 

of “All Nations” Includes Ourselves on Its Face 

—And the Circumstances of the Time Dispose 

of the Plea that We Meant to Except Our- 
selves 

The controversy over the right of the United States to 
discriminate in favor of its coasting vessels centres upon 
the proper interpretation of Article III of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty, which provides in Rule 1 that: 

The Canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 

and of war of all nations observing these Rules, on terms of en- 
tire equality, so-that there shall be no discrimination against any 
such nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect of the condi- 
tions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. 
Certainly, on the face of this paragraph, there is no am- 
biguity; the rule declares that the Canal shall be open on 
terms of entire equality to all nations—the United States 
is not excepted. 

The ordinary meaning of this simple phrase “all nations” 
is rejected by the supporters of toll-exemption on the ground, 
primarily, that it would be unreasonable to accept a con- 
struction of these words which would deny to the United 
States, the builder and owner of the Canal, the right to 
make such rules as it pleased for vessels under its own flag, 
engaged in domestic commerce. The attitude on this point 
is explained in the following interview in the New York 
Times of February 6, 1921, by Senator Philander C. Knox, 
Secretary of State in 1912, when toll-exemption was 
enacted: ' 

Of course it must be admitted that by applying a childish legal 
formula to the text it can be claimed that the United States is 
included within the words “all nations,” but a consideration of 
the relations of the parties to the subject matter of the Treaty 
shows that the United States, the grantor of conditional privi- 
leges in the Canal to all nations, parted with no particle of its 
rights in the ownership of the property or subjected its own use 


of the Canal to the conditions it imposed upon the beneficiaries 
of its generosity. 


The “relations of the parties” to “the subject of the 
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Treaty” (the Canal), had been described by Mr. Knox in 
an earlier paragraph as follows: 

The United States paid to Panama $10,000,000 for the Zone 
itself; we built the Canal at a total expenditure of more than 
$400,000,000 ; no other country has shared, and does not propose 
to share, one penny of this expenditure or any ‘phase of risk con- 
nected with our stupendous undertaking. Surely on these facts 
arises no necessary implication that Great Britain is entitled to 
the benefits of this colossal work on the same and identical terms 
as we, the owners, the builders, the operators, the protectors and 
the insurers of the Canal, or that she shall dictate how we shall 
treat matters of purely local national trade and commerce. 

The hollowness of this argument lies in the fact that the 
circumstances on which it is based arose after the Treaty 
was signed, whereas it is exiomatic that-an agreement 
must be construed in the light of the circumstances under 
which it was made. 

The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was negotiated in 1900-61 
under the following circumstances: 

The impossibility of coérdinating the Atlantic and Pacific 
fleets without a canal through the Isthmus of Central 
America had been recently dentonstrated by the Oregon’s 
protracted cruise around the Horn to join the Atlantic 
Squadron in Cuban waters. Only a little while before, in 
1898, the United States had acquired Hawaii. Sugar bound 
from the cane fields of Hawaii to the refiners at New York 
could be unloaded and trans-shipped by rail more econom- 
ically than it could be carried over a circuitous sea route 
measuring twice the length of South America. The demand 
for a cenal, arising alike from the dictates of naval strat- 
egy and commercial advantage, had become overwhelming. 

The colossal failure of the de Lesseps Company, with 
its loss of over two hundred million dollars to French 
investors, having decisively intimidated private capital 
from further speculation in this field, it was apparent that 
the building of a canal must fall upon the Government of 
the United States. In order, however, for this nation to 
undertake the construction of the Canal independently, it 
was necessary to procure Great Britain’s consent to the 
modification of the Clayton-Bulwer Convention of 1850, by 
the terms of which the United States hed expressly agreed 
to act jointly with Great Britain in the building and con- 
trol of any canal across the Isthmus. 

Great Britain, temporarily incapacitated from codperat- 
ing in the construction of the canal by the exhausting Boer 
war in which she was engaged, assented to our request for 
complete independence in the construction, operation, and 
defense of an Isthmian Canal, and on November 18, 1901, 
John Hay, Secretary of State, and Lord Pauncefote, Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the United States, signed a Treaty, 
shortly after ratified, which superseded the Clayton-Bulwer 
Convention. 

As frequently reiterated by the supporters of toll exemp- 
tion, it is this later Treaty, the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
and not the Clayton-Bulwer Convention, which defines our 
present relations with Great Britain. Nevertheless, since 
the existence of this Convention is one of the most signifi- 
cant circumstances surrounding the negotiations of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, it is indispensable that in seeking 
the correct interpretation of the later Treaty we bear in 
mind the provisions and essential facts of the history of 
the Clayton-Bulwer Convention. 


- III 
THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE TREATY 


Under the Clayton-Bulwer Convention (1850), 

Great Britain Was to Share with Us in Build- 

ing the Canal—Later, We Found This Unsatis- 

factory—Britain Assented to Our Release from 

This Bargain, upon Terms Entirely Agree- 
able to Us 


The Clayton-Bulwer Convention provided: 


First: That neither the United States nor Great Britain 


would ever obtain or maintain exclusive control over the 
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then proposed Nicaraguan Canal,* or any other canal 
which might be constructed across the Isthmus connecting 
North and South America; but that the contracting parties 
would give their joint support to the construction of an 
Isthmian Canal. 

Second: That the Canal when constructed should be open 
to the citizens of the United States and Great Britain and 
to all other friendly Powers, on terms of entire equality. 

At the time the Convention was signed it appeared that 
the United States and Great Britain, in agreeing to codper- 
ate in encouraging the construction of a canal, had each 
made an excellent bkargain. Great Britain, with an estab- 
lished protectorate over the Mosquito Indians, along whose 
territory flowed the river San Juan de Nicaragua, con- 
trolled the eastern terminus of the Nicaraguan Canal route. 
The United States, on the other hand, under our Treaty of 
1846 with New Granada (now the Republic of Colombia), 
occupied a favored position at the Isthmus of Panama and 
had recently negotiated a treaty with Nicaragua which, if 
ratified, would give us control over the Pacific terminus of 
the proposed Nicaraguan Canal. Under the Convention, 
each nation gave up its exclusive but fragmentary priv- 
ileges for a joint interest in a workable project; and it 
must have been apparent to the diplomats engaged in draft- 
ing the Convention that, in order to obtain the acquies- 
cence of other nations in the novel assumption by Great 
Britain and the United States of a jurisdiction over all 
isthmian canal routes, definite assurance by these Powers 
that they were not seeking a discriminatory advantage was 
essential. 

During the course of the succeeding half-century, that 
portion of the Convention which reserved to Great Britain 
joint supervision of the proposed Canal became exceedingly 
irksome to the United States. The recognition of Great 
Britain as a joint protector of all “practical communica- 
tions across the Isthmus” was inconsistent with our grow- 
ing insistence upon the Monroe Doctrine. Nevertheless, the 
United States had made a bargain which it was bound to 
keep until released; and, while fine-spun arguments were 
advanced from time to time to prove that one act or an- 
other of Great Britain had nullified the Convention, the 
conclusion, reached after an exhaustive study of the ques- 
tion by Richard Olney (Secretary of State under President 
Cleveland) that “upon every principle which governs the 
relations to each other, either of nations or of individuals, 
the United States is completely estopped from denying 
that the Treaty is in full force and vigor,” was still sound 
in 1900 when overtures were made to Great Britain for 
the modification or abrogation of the Convention. 

In striking contrast to its increasing hostility towards 
the provision of the Clayton-Bulwer Convention for British 
joint control, the United States appears throughout to have 
been entirely satisfied with the provision that all nations, 
including the United States, should enjoy the proposed 
Canal on terms of entire equality.+ 


IV 
THE Hay-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY 
Text of the Existing Treaty — Ambassador 


Choate Was Thoroughly Satisfied With It— 
“All Means All,” Said Secretary Hay 


That the negotiations which led to the ratification of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty were undertaken for the sole pur- 





_* During the negotiations of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty in 1901, atten- 
tion was again focused on the Nicaragua route, as it had been in 1850. 
It was not until 1902, some months after the ratification of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty—having ascertained that the rights of the Panama 
Canal Company (successor to the de Lesseps Company) could be acquired 
for less than $50,000,000—that our Government gave favorable consid- 
eration to the Panama route. 


_TA pungent recapitulation of the diplomatic correspondence pertain- 
ing to the Clayton-Bulwer Convention will be found in Senator Root’s 
notable addresses to the Senate on January’ 21, 1913, and May 21, 1914, 
in favor of the repeal of the toll-exemption: “Addresses on International 
Subjects,” pp. 207-312, Elihu Root (Harvard University Press). 
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pose of eliminating the partnership provisions of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Convention, and that a modification of the 
provision for equality of treatment was neither considered 
nor desired, is evident not only from a consideration of 
the motives which led us to seek the modification of the 
earlier Convention, but fromthe diplomatic correspond- 
ence in connection with the negotiation of the new Treaty. 
In a letter dated October 2, 1901, to John Hay, Secretary 
of State, Joseph H. Choate, the American Ambassador to 
Great Britain, in summarizing the result of his confer- 
ences with the British Foreign Secretary, wrote: 

I am sure that in this whole matter, since the receipt by him 
of your new draft, Lord Lansdowne has been most considerate 
and more than generous. He has shown an earnest desire to 
bring to an amicable settlement, honorable alike to both parties, 
this long and important controversy between the two nations. 
In substance, he abrogates the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, gives us 
an American canal—ours to build as and when we like, to own, 
control, and govern—on the sole condition of its being always 
neutral and free for the passage of the ships of all nations on 
equal terms, except that if we get into a war with any nation 
we can shut its ships out and take care of ourselves. 

Turning to the text of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty as 
finally ratified, it is difficult to suggest in what manner its 
terms could have been more clearly, drawn to secure the 
desired repeal of the provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Convention for joint construction of the Canal, and at the 
same time to preserve the mutually satisfactory agreement 
for absolute equality in the enjoyment of the Canal. 

The Preamble recites and confirms the “general prin- 
ciple of neutralization” (that the Canal shall be open to the 
citizens of all friendly nations o& equal terms) “established 
by Article Eight of the Clayton-Bulwer Convention.” The 
provisions of the Treaty are as follows: 


ARTICLE I 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the present Treaty 
shall supersede the aforementioned Convention of the 19th April, 
1850. 

ARTICLE II 

It is agreed that the Canal may be constructed under the aus- 
pices of the Government of the United States, either directly at 
its own cost, or by gift or loan of money to individuals or Cor- 
porations ‘ ; 

ARTICLE Il 

The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization of 
such ship canal, the following Rules . .. : 

1. The Canal shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations observing these Rules, on terms 
of entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against 
any such nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect of the con- 
ditions or charges or traffic, or otherwise. Such conditions and 
charges of traffic shall be just and equitable. 


[Then there follow five rules relative to the neutral status of 
the Canal.] 
ARTICLE IV 


It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the 
international relations of the country or countries traversed by 
the before-mentioned Canal shall affect the general principle of 
neutralization or the obligation of the High Contracting Parties 
under the present Treaty. 


Article V, the closing article, provides that the Treaty 
shall be ratified within six months. 


In closing, I can present no more impressive evidence of 
the true meaning of the Treaty than the testimony of John 
Hay, one of the men who drafted it. When questioned 
whether “all nations” meant “all except the United States,” 
Mr. Hay said: 

“All means all. The Treaty was not so long that we could 
not have made room for the word ‘other,’ if we had under- 
stood that it belonged there. ‘All nations’ meant all nations, 
and the United States is certainly a nation. This was the 
understanding of both Governments, and I have no doubt 
that the Senate realized that, in ratifying the second Treaty 
without such an amendment, it was committing us to the 
principle of giving all friendly nations equal privileges in 
the Canal with ourselves.” 
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The Story of the Week 














The Week at Home 


HE treaties are being debated in the Senate. That part 

of the opposition which is not starkly opposed to rati- 
fication is holding out for reservations which shall ex- 
plicitly define our rights under the clauses of the treaties 
of Versailles, St. Germain and Trianon, embodied in the 
German, Austrian, and Hungarian treaties, and which shall 
explicitly acknowledge corresponding obligations. It is ex- 
pected that the treaties will be voted on by October 15. 


The Canal Tolls Bill 


It is thought that the wish of the President, intimated to 
Republican leaders, that action on that Borah bill which 
proposes repeal of the Panama Canal Tolls Act, should 
be postponed until] after the Washington Conference, will 
not be complied with; that a vote will be taken on October 
10. We regret that there should be so little display of pub- 
lic interest in this important matter; we could wish there 
were a display of public passion where national honor is 
so much at stake. The press has failed of its function; the 
issue has not been made clear to the public. 


The Unemployment Conference 


The National Conference on Unemployment began work 
on September 26. Committees were named at once, and on 
September 30 the Steering Committee was ready with its 
report digested from the reports of the several committees 
on emergency measures. The most important findings and 
recommendations embodied in the report are as follows: 

“The problem of meeting the emergency of unemploy- 
ment is primarily a community problem. The responsibility 
for leadership is with the mayor. . . . The basis of organi- 
zation should be an emergency committee representing the 
various elements in the community... .” This committee 
should “codédrdinate and establish public employment 
agencies and register all those desiring work. It should 
coérdinate the work of the various charitable institu- 
tions. . . .” “Every effort should be made to set on foot 
needed public construction—municipal, state, federal. . . .” 
“A Congressional appropriation for roads, together with 
State appropriations amounting te many tens of millions 
of dollars already made in expectation of and dependence 
on Federal aid, would make available a large amount of 
employment. ... The greatest area for immediate relief 
of unemployment is in the construction industry, which has 
been artificially restricted during and since the war. We 
are short more than a million houses. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Reconstruction and Production, in March of this 
year, estimated the total construction shortage in this 
country at between ten and twenty billion dollars. Con- 
sidering all branches of the construction industries, more 
than two million people could be employed” if needed con- 
struction were undertaken... . As to restoration of busi- 
ness to normal, the one obvious means is coéperation to the 
end that prices may be reduced to correspond with present 
costs of manufacture. . .. “There are variously estimated 
from 3,500,000 to 5,500,000 unemployed, and there is a 
greater number dependent upon them.” [The conferees are 
properly cautious about statistics.] 

The conference adopted the report and adjourned to 
October 10, when it will set itself to framing fundamental 
measures aimed to forestall unemployment crises in future. 

Admirable, the above; but we should like to know pre- 





cisely how it is proposed to give immediate practical 
effect to these recommendations. Presumably so practical 
a man as Mr. Hoover will have looked to that. 


Other Matters 


After all, compared with other countries, and consider- 
ing that our unemployment problem is by way of being 
measurably solved, we are doing nicely, thank you; 
especially in New York, where the Giants and Yanks are 
about to battle for the championship of the world. 

A defense is being feverishly organized to withstand an 
expected drive of blue-law forces. “Hudibras” would be 
edifying reading for all American legislators. 

A report comes from New Orleans that some of the gold 
buried by that glorious buccaneer, Jean Lafitte, has been 
dug up. A number of eighteenth century coins have been 
circulating on Jefferson Island, and the islanders are very 
properly excited. We went down to the docks this morning 
to enjoy some choice diction and we heard that the smart 
clipper “Seagull” would clear on Thursday for New Or- 
leans. We shall be aboard. Pieces of eight! Pieces of eight! 


The Plight of Austria 


R. Balfour discoursed to the League Assembly of the 

sad plight of Austria, and repeated the familiar 
statement that the plan of the League for putting Austria 
on her feet canndt be set going unless and until the United 
States Congress authorizes delay for twenty years or so in 
payment of Austria’s indebtedness to the United States 
upon the account of food credits. 

Now we think it a great shame that our Congress should 
delay so long to give Austria the desired assurance. But 
we fail to see why the League scheme for Austria’s behoof 
should be held up on that account. It is admitted—Mr. Bal- 
four says so—that it is of transcendent importance to 
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Europe (including Britain) that the League scheme should 
be set in operation at once. The Austrian debt to the United 
States is, we understand, only some $20,000,000. Surely 
somewhere in Europe that amount (in addition to the 
amounts already conditionally promised) can, if necessary, 
be procured for Austria in the form of a long-term loan. 
But who imagines it will be necessary? It is unthinkable 
that our Congress should press Austria for that debt; that 
the United States should show less generosity toward 
Austria than have Great Britain, France, Italy, and the 
other nations which have postponed for twenty years sat- 
isfaction of their claims against Austria. Start your scheme 
going, gentlemen of the League! You may safely count 
on the American Congress. 

We suggest a drive for Austria’s benefit. Some after- 
noon, in place of the usual debates, let Alma Gluck, Julia 
Culp, and others sing Mozart and Schubert (Austrians 
both) to the assembled Congress, and, when they are soft- 
ened, let some informed and engaging fellow discourse to 
the Congress of Austria’s contributions to science and art 
(matters of which some of our legislators perchance know 
little). By similar methods might it not be possible to in- 
terest some American billionaire? With less than a year’s 
profits he could make the new Austria a going concern 
and become her patron saint (ultimately getting back his 
money). 


De Valera Accepts 
LOYD George at last replied to de Valera. Said he in 
effect: “Let us forget all that has passed betwixt us; 
‘nor it nor no remembrance what it was.’” He thus con- 
cluded : 

We send you a fresh invitation to a conference in London on 
October 11, where we can meet your delegates as the spokesmen 
of the people whom you represent, with a view to ascertaining 
how the association of Ireland with the community of nations 


known as the British Empire may best be reconciled with Irish 
national aspirations. 


To which de Valera replied, in the best because the sim- 
plest and briefest of the exchanges, accepting. 


The Truth. About France 


NOBLEMAIRE was a colonel in the French army 
M. during the war, and is now a delegate to the League 
Assembly. On Friday he made a speech to the Assembly which 
beautifully expresses what we believe to be the sentiments 
of most Frenchmen toward Germany and the problem of 
reduction of armaments. To the vast literature of calumny, 
false construction, and deliberate mendacity directed against 
them, the French have opposed little in self-defense. Their 
silence has often been misconstrued as a tacit confession of 
guilt. Doubtless many details of French policy have been 
ill-advised; it could not have been otherwise. But on the 
whole the French have behaved with astonishing clemency 
and restraint. The propaganda attributes to the entire 
French policy motives of malignancy, of chauvinism, of 
sa isfaction of revenge. Many have been won over by this 
propaganda. Many others waver. We wish we might quote 
M. Noblemaire’s speech in full. It should be read by every- 
body, and, so read, should confirm the wavering in their old 
faith in France, and win back those who have been per- 
suaded against her. We quote briefly from the translation 
in the Sunday, October 2, New York Times: 

Now, in France I can say that moral disarmament is a fact. 
All the French people desire to lay aside their.armor when danger 
no longer threatens. The spirit is not the same as before the 
war. France has been baptized in the blood of her trenches and 


the tears of her firesides, and her sorrow gives a guarantee to my 
words. 

In Germany there is a duel between the spirit of war and 
revenge and the spirit of work and peace. We can only feel 
secure when the German Republic is established on a solid foun- 
dation. But this is not yet done and in the meantime we must 
keep our weapons ready. Because of that people have not hesi- 
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tated to call France militaristic. I denounce that as a flagrant 
lie, as a base calumny. Is it our fault that we are forced to be 
the gendarmes of the treaty and to keep 200,000 men outside our 
borders? France is obliged to be military for the present, be- 


cause she does not want a million and a half of her sons to have 
died for nothing. 


No one desires peace more than we do, because no one has suf- 
fered as we have. But we feel that the existence of our country 
is at stake. ... But I beg you to believe that when we feel 
secure no nation will be more ready to disarm than we shall be. 


Albania’s Hope Deferred 


HE League Assembly decided that, since the Council 
j of Ambassadors was considering the questions at issue 
between Albania on the one hand and Greece and Jugo- 
slavia on the other, it could do nothing beyond asking these 
bellicose nations to refrain from fighting and await in 
patience the decisions of the Council of Ambassadors. The 
Assembly resolved to advise the Albanians to accept the 
Council of Ambassadors’ decisions, and voted to appoint a 
commission to fix the responsibility in case of further 
fighting. [One more of those useless commissions.] It seems 
to us that the Assembly acted very weakly. Albania has 
protested against determination of her fate by the Council 
of Ambassadors. She might accept in good part decisions 
by the Assembly adverse to her; she is likely to flout such 
decisions by the Council of Ambassadors. There is strong 
color for Albania’s contention that the Council of Ambas- 
sadors lacks legal competence to act upon her affairs. While 
the logomachy proceeded in the Assembly, the Albanians, 
we are pleased to note, counterattacked the invading 
Jugoslavs with success. 


Developments in Germany 
HE Rhine customs barrier erected by the Allies last 
March was abolished on September 30. Where will the 
anti-French propagandists find such another rope’s-end for 
lambasting French policy? 

The Reichstag convened on September 27. Chancellor 
Wirth has been furiously negotiating with a view to forma- 
tion of a new coalition of parties strong enough surely to 
withstand the impending attack by the reactionaries. It is 
said that the leaders of the People’s Party (the party of 
Big Business) have definitely consented to join and fully 
support the Government. But at what price? That is the 
all-important question; not answered by our press reports. 
It had been rumored that the People’s Party would not sup- 
port the Government save on condition of Wirth’s resigna- 
tion. The fact (for so it is definitely asserted) that they 
have abandoned this condition is reassuring. For Wirth has 
stood (presumably still stands) for reparation fulfilment 
and friendly relations with the Allies; he is more trusted 
by the Allies than is any other German leader. It is to be 
presumed that, in accepting Wirth, Stinnes, Stresemann & 
Co. accept these grand principles of his policy; that they 
will help him to find the gold for reparation payments. But 
only the other day, in his paper, the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Hugo Stinnes, the most powerful man in the Peo- 
ple’s Party (we quote the Associated Press translation), 
asked himself the question: “How shall we meet further 
reparation obligations?” and answered thus: “Let us admit 
it soberly; in the long run they cannot be met. The events 
of the last few days prove that.” And the Associated Press 
quotes Herr von Siemens as saying: “May the realization 
soon dawn on the world that we are not unwilling to-pay 
but unable to pay.” And who started that buzz of talk about 

“reparation moratorium”? Some say it was these same 
gentlemen of the People’s Party. Very likely; but they may 
have decided after all that it is to their true interest to sup- 
port, at least for the present, Wirth’s policy of fulfilment, 
rather than see the Government default (as it must do with- 
out their help). If so, they should set themselves at once to 
the problem of checking the fall of the paper mark, now 
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less than one cent in value. One lends more than a casual 
ear to the suggestion that this dismal plight of the mark 
has been promoted by a sinister group who see in bank- 
ruptcy and the consequent fall of the Government a desper- 
ate opportunity for the Reaction; but a sufficient explana- 
tion is found in the vice of speculation, which has developed 
to an unheard-of degree—speculation, which knows not rea- 
son or conscience or patriotism. 

Supposing Wirth an honest man (as Briand on a mem- 
orable occasion declared him to be), one must pray for his 
success against the reactionaries of the German National 
Party, who at this session of the Reichstag, posing as cham- 
pions of the liberties of the people, will attack his measures 
to suppress treasonable speech, publications, etc.; and who 
hope to bring him down in crashing ruin by their attacks 
on his taxation program. 

[There is a new disquieting rumor that Wirth may be dis- 
placed as Chancellor and become Minister of Finance, a 
People’s Party man to be Chancellor.] 

The Reichstag has ratified the treaty with the United 
States. 


A Hero 


Y a mighty and mysterious effort the Soviet authorities 

succeeded in getting enough seed grain to the Volga 
famine area for the winter planting; for planting a larger 
area than was planted last year. And, marvel of marvels, 
that mysterious creature, the Russian peasant, instead of 
seizing the grain to relieve the horrible hunger-pangs of 
himself and his family, and as a provision against the win- 
ter, planted it. The earth, they say, is already green with 
the sprouts. The singularly rapid distribution of the seed 
grain bodes well for prompt distribution of American re- 
lief supplies. American relief supplies are going forward 
in ever-increasing volume; but, according to the most con- 
servative reports, those supplies cannot suffice much fur- 
ther than to save a considerable part of the children. 
What is the Soviet Government doing meanwhile? Certain 
information alleges that there is in all Russia a surplus of 
grain sufficient to save half the starving—if only it could 
be transported to them. Perhaps by a still mightier effort 
the Soviet authorities will partially solve that problem. 
But the winter draws on apace. Soon the Volga and its 
feeders will be frozen over, and distribution will be every- 
where difficult, for many famine districts impossible. How 





Morris for George Matthew Adame Service 
Present indications are that Premier Lloyd George will not come 
to America in November 
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many are doomed? One falls back on the vision of the quite 
unconsciously heroic Russian peasant, who elected to plant 
and starve on. 

The Soviet Government has given assurances that it will 
not put to death the erstwhile members of the All-Russian 
Famine Relief Committee (headed by Gorky) whom it im- 
prisoned on the charge of conspiring its overthrow. We 
should like to know how they have been dealt with; whether 
tried by due process of law, and, if so, the result of such 
trial. It will be remembered that the majority of this com- 
mittee (now abolished) were non-Bolshevist, and that the 
Red Government made a great fanfare about its magna- 
nimity in the institution of such a committee. 

Most of the photographs we have seen of Russian famine 
victims give little hint of horror; but there is one in the 
New York Times of Sunday, the 2nd (of mothers and chil- 
dren at Samara waiting to be fed by Mr. Hoover’s agents) 
which carries complete conviction, which makes the heart 
bleed. 


The War in Anatolia 


EPORTS of the briefest concerning the Anatolian busi- 

ness have come in this week. The Greeks seem to have 
fallen back on a line no great distance in advance of Eski- 
shehr. A Constantinople report announcing capture by the 
Turks of Eskishehr is probably false. The latest report tells 
of defeat by the Greeks of Turkish attempts to cut the 
Greek lines of communication. Obviously the Greeks at- 
tempted too much. They may be able to hold the Eskishehr 
line; they may not. We should like to have authentic details 
about the retreat, and information of the present state of 
Greek morale. 


A Little Budget from India 


HE brothers Ali and several other prominent Moham- 

medan abettors of Saint Gandhi’s campaign for non- 
coédperation with the British in India, have been committed 
for trial (as reported by the New York Times) “for sup- 
porting a resolution at the All-India Moslem Conference 
declaring it unlawful for Mohammedans to remain in the 
British army.” We are very glad of this news. The brothers 
Ali have been lying and shuffling and intriguing long 
enough; it is time to deal roundly with them. However one 
may dislike Gandhi’s program, one respects the man; he is 
sincere and honest. One does not respect the brothers Ali, 
whose alliance with Gandhi is interested and dishonest. 
Should India rid herself of the British Raj, the Moham- 
medans would turn and rend their countrymen of the an- 


- cient religion, as of old. 


Dispatches had led us to think that the uprising of the 
Moplahs (the Mohammedan fanatics of Arab lineage in 
Malabar, southwest coast of British India) had been put 
down. Not so. The Moplahs are at it worse than ever; burn- 
ing, laying waste, slaying the poor Dravidians, cutting com- 
munications, all in the name of Allah. 

“The time is out of joint” in India; can Lord Reading set 
it right? 


The Achievement of Wu Pei-fu 


OME weeks ago we observed in The Weekly Review: 

“It is not entirely clear, but apparently Wu Pei-fu has 
gone over to Canton.” Our information erred. He did not 
go, but remained loyal to the Peking Government. He de- 
bated the matter, how best to serve his country; and de- 
cided to remain with Peking. A decision of world-import- 
ance. How far his promotion from commander in Hu-nan 
Province to the post of inspector-general of the provinces 
of Hu-peh and Hu-nan may have swayed him, one cannot 
say; probably Wu Pei-fu could not himself say. He is 3 
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Liberal or thinks he is; so much so that one doubts that 
that triumvirate of old Tories who hold sway in Peking (or 
did only the other day) are happy in the necessity of em- 
ploying him. 

However all that may be, Wu Pei-fu has met and de- 
feated the southern armies sent against him. He has pre- 
vented extension northward of the Canton Republic (or, 
what may have been contemplated, formation of a federa- 
tion of central provinces in intimate association with the 


Canton Republic); not only so, he has recovered the prov- ' 


ince of Hu-nan for Peking, and has sent the Sze-chuanese 




















Darling in the New York Tribune. 


Not that any one thinks they need a chaperon, but for fear they 
might get lonesome 


(the most important enemy contingent) flying to I-chang 
and beyond, to the region of the Yang-tze gorges. 

Speaking of the Yang-tze gorges, we are reminded of 
the poem that Po Chii-i, the Chinese Horace, wrote on a 
day in A. D. 818, when he was being towed up the 300-mile 
stretch of Yang-tze rapids from I-chang to Chang-chou, of 
which place he had been appointed governor. [We use the 
exquisite translation by Arthur Waley.] 


Above, a mountain ten thousand feet high: 
Below, a river a thousand fathoms deep. 
A strip of green, walled by cliffs of stone. 
At Chii-t’ang a straight cleft yawns: 
At Yen-yii islands block the stream. 
Long before night the walls are black with dusk ; 
Without wind white waves rise. 
The big rocks are like a flat sword: 
The little rocks resemble ivory tusks. 
a ok * 
We are stuck fast and cannot move a step. 
How much the less, three hundred miles? 
Frail and slender, the twisted-bamboo rope: 
Weak, the dangerous hold of the towers’ feet. 
A single slip—the whole convoy lost: 
And my life hangs on this thread! 
I have heard a saying “He that has an upright heart 
Shall walk scathless through the lands of Man and Mo.” 
How can I believe that since the world began 
In every shipwreck none have drowned but rogues? 


We have seen very good descriptions of the magnificent 
scenery of the Yang-tze gorges and thrilling accounts of 
the trip up the rapids; or so they seemed till we read Po 
Chii-i, who obliterated them with his magic. What a vast 
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country China, of what mighty achievements! A true in- 
ternational policy toward China must be framed against, 
and with sympathetic reference to, the secular back- 
ground, with knowledge of the Chinese achievements in 
philosophy, painting, poetry, so many things; yes, in gov- 
ernment, too, and economics, if one considers well. 

Wu Pei-fu’s exploits have immensely enhanced the 
prestige of the Peking Government; have, one may say, 
made it possible for the Washington Conference to frame 
a practicable policy toward China. 


The League Assembly 


9 

‘*Resolutes’’ 
ERHAPS the most important act of the Assembly dur- 
ing the past week was voting a rcsolution “empow- 
ering” the Council to summon an international conference 
on the world economic situation. [We understand that the 
economic congress soon to meet in Brussels will consider 
certain limited subjects only.] Mr. Balfour remarked to the 
Assembly that action looking to straightening out the eco- 
nomic tangle, especially as regards exchange, is more im- 
portant just now than action looking to reduction of arma- 

ments. 

There is this difficulty, however, about the project of 
such a conference—that participation by the United States 
cannot be counted on; and without such participation, what 
use? It would be as reasonable to have an international con- 
ference on art, without participation by France; on Schreck- 
lichkeit, without participation by Germany; on mendacity, 
without participation by Moscow; or on assassination, with- 
out participation by Spain. Mr. Winston Churchill has ex- 
pressed a hope that the Washington Conference will discuss 
world economic questions. Others, taking up the idea, pro- 
pose that, having disposed of the Far East and armament 
problems, the Washington Conference resolve itself into an 
economic conference; or that it be at once succeeded by an 
economic conference of different personnel.—Not a bad idea. 

On Friday the Temporary Committee on Reduction of 
Armaments submitted to the Assembly the following pro- 
posals, which were unanimously adopted by the Assembly: 

That there be prepared for consideration by the next As- 
sembly a general plan of disarmament. 

That there be obtained from the Governments, upon ques- 
tionnaires, precise information as to their armaments. 

That means be devised for preventing the use of poison 
gas. 

That a world-wide propaganda for disarmament be set 
afoot. 

[The above being work for the Permanent Commission on 
the Reduction of Armaments. ] 

That an international conference on the manufacture of 
arms be summoned (presumably by the Council). 

That a letter of good wishes be sent to the Washington 
Conference. 

Excellent proposals, especially the last. The Washington 
Conference will, we trust, find nearer and surer ways to the 
objects contemplated by the other proposals. 


Miscellaneous 
HE Irish problem and the unemployment problem 
(the latter no less than the former) prevent Lloyd 
George’s presence at the Washington Conference. 

The Peking Government refuses to negotiate directly 
with Japan over Shantung. We believe that Peking does 
wisely and we hope that the Washington Conference will! 
undertake to procure justice for China. The Shantung 
matter will be a test case for the conference. China mis- 
likes the blandishments as much as the threats of Japan, 
and perhaps prefers the bully to the suitor. 

HENRY W. BUNN 























The Philippines in the 


Conference 


MERICA’S island empire in the Pacific can no 
A more be divorced from the problem of establish- 

ing a peaceful modus vivendi in the Orient than 
«an China or Siberia. It constitutes a factor in the situ- 
ation that cannot be lightly waved aside as a fait ac- 
compli—as some Japanese statesmen seem inclined to 
“do with certain issues which they would like to settle 
privately so as not to have them considered at the 
Washington Conference. Heretofore the Philippine 
problem has been chiefly one of domestic politics, of 
warm discussion between those who would have us 
retain the Islands and those in favor of granting the 
Filipinos immediate independence. It must now be con- 
sidered in its wider international aspect. 

The purely American phase of the issue of Philippine 
independence is now fairly clear. It is chiefly a matter 
of national responsibility and honor. Our record of 
achievement in the Philippines from 1898—when an 
accident of history placed in our hands the destinies of 
ten million people—to 1913, is one of which we may 
well be proud. President McKinley declared our policy 
fairly in his message to Congress in 1899, when he said: 


We shall continue, as we have begun, to open the schools and 
the churches, to set the courts in operation, to foster trade and 
industry and agriculture, and in every way in our power, to make 
these people whom Providence has brought within our jurisdic- 
tion feel that it is their liberty and not our power, their welfare 
and not our gain, we are seeking to advance. 


The policy thus outlined by McKinley, and followed by 
Roosevelt and Taft, resulted in the building up of a 
splendid non-partisan administration which in ten short 
years, in the face of the greatest difficulties, made a rec- 
ord of accomplishment in the advancement of a primi- 
tive people unequaled in human history. 

Soon after his inauguration, President Wilson ap- 
pointed as Governor-General Francis Burton Harrison, 
a man unfitted by character and ability for such a post. 
Narrow of vision and ignorant of the people among 
whom he had come and of the Orient generally, he en- 
tered upon his duties with the preconceived idea of 
replacing Americans with Filipinos as rapidly as pos- 
sible. In a few short months he had broken the splendid 
organization and ruined the service. This was the oppor- 
tunity of the Filipino politicians. A small but aggressive 
minority, undeniably clever and equally unscrupulous, 
secured control of the “Filipinized” government. Graft 
and official corruption became the order of the day, and 
the result has been to postpone the day of possible 
independence. 

President Harding has taken hold of the Philippine 
problem with energy and good sense. A thorough inves- 
tigation by the two ablest men available for the pur- 
pose, Gen. Leonard Wood and Mr. Cameron Forbes, has 
been followed by the appointment of the former as Gov- 
ernor-General. This is an indication that there is no 


intention of shirking our responsibilities towards the 
Filipinos, and that an earnest attempt will be made to 
repair the damage wrought by eight years of mistaken 
policy. Further, it enables us to come to the Conference 
with a definite policy as to Philippine independence. 

With the summoning of the Washington Conference, 
the international aspect of our occupation of the Philip- 
pines takes on a new importance. It is no longer merely 
a question of our relations to the Filipinos, but one of 
the bearing of these relations upon peace and war in 
the Orient. There is no disputing the fact that our posi- 
tion in the Philippines would be a particularly vulner- 
able one in case of hostilities with Japan, a situation 
which was made very clear in Bywater’s “Sea Power in 
the Pacific.” Some of our naval authorities even advo- 
cate the voluntary abandonment of the islands at once, 
arguing that they constitute a strategic weakness and 
that it would be better to relinquish them now rather 
than have them taken from us later, when considera- 
tions of national honor would force us to recover them 
at an enormous cost of life and treasure. Others, bear- 
ing in mind our obligations to the Filipinos, believe 
that by a proper development of the new possibilities 
of air and submarine defense we can render our posi- 
tion there invulnerable. But these, it seems to us, are 
narrow, and even, in some respects, superficial views of 
the situation. It is easy to see what would happen to 
the Philippines if we were to withdraw at once. Even 
the most sanguine would not expect the Filipinos to 
maintain an honest and efficient government with im- 
partial courts and a strong and sagacious policy. Con- 
servative capital would withdraw and highly specu- 
lative, fly-by-night capital would come in. Then the 
whole drama of the weak, backward nation and the for- 
eign exploiter would be enacted over again, leading in- 
evitably to intervention, probably by Japan. Instead of 
averting war by our act of abnegation we should more 
likely precipitate it. ' 

Granted that for a number of years to come we have 
responsibilities that we cannot shirk, good sense de- 
mands that we take proper measures to secure the 
islands against military attack; but even the best of 
military measures may prove a provocation rather than 
a safeguard, and cause war instead of averting it. 

The wise course, we believe, lies rather in another 
direction. We are proposing to the other Pacific Powers 
a policy of fair play and equal opportunity in China; 
it would enormously strengthen our position if we were 
to offer the same in the Philippines. So long as we main- 
tain discriminatory tariffs there or in any way interfere 
with freedom of commercial and industrial opportunity, 
so long as we regard the Philippines as in any sense a 
colony to be administered for our special benefit, all 
our protestations of devotion to the open-door policy 
will ring false. No material benefits derived from tak- 
ing advantage of our trusteeship over the islands can 
possibly compensate for the danger of war in the Pacific. 
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On the other hand, it is fortunate that in the Philip- 
pines we have a splendid opportunity to prove to the 
world our sincerity and good faith. Let us come into 
the Conference prepared te set an example of disinter- 
ested devotion to the principle of the Open Door before 
we ask a corresponding sacrifice of special interests on 
the part of the others. 


Mr. Fordney’s Happy Thought 


HILE others are looking about in holes and cor- 

ners for means of putting an end to unemploy- 
ment Mr. Fordney goes, straight as a shot, for the big 
thing. We are importing foreign goods, he tells us, at 
the rate of about $300,000,000 a month, and he ex- 
poses the tremendous folly of the proceeding in this 
simple and straightforward fashion: 


Most of these goods could be made here. There is not a manu: 
factured article produced in the United States in which the labor 
cost is less than 90 per cent. of the total cost—following the raw 
material from start to finish. 

Now, if that is true of the $300,000,000 that we are sending 
abroad each month to buy foreign-made goods, $250,000,000 is 
going out from the people of the United States to employ German, 
French, English, Japanese and Chinese labor, while our own 
workers walk the streets in idleness. 


But Mr. Fordney ought to carry his happy thought fur- 
ther. To stop importing foreign goods would of course 
help; but that should be only a beginning. A far more 
serious cause of unemployment in our States is the bad 
habit they have of importing from each other what each 
might perfectly well produce for itself. Massachusetts, 
for example, could set thousands of her people at work 
making automobiles if she stopped importing them from 
Michigan, and Michigan in like manner could get busy 
making shoes which she now fatuously imports from 
Massachusetts. Evidently the cure for unemployment is 
as easy as rolling off a log—unless there is something 
wrong about Mr. Fordney’s reasoning. 

A man may be a protectionist without being an ass, 
but the Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
is doing his level best to convince people that the terms 
are synonymous. 


A Fall from Grace 


O the radical gudgeonry of America some time ago 

there wasn’t anything more thrilling or soul-satis- 
fying than the fulminations of Mr. Linn A. E. Gale. 
Mr. Gale, a draft evader from the United States, had 
established himself in Mexico City in July, 1918, and 
had thereupon begun the issue of a rip-roaring ‘radical 
monthly, Gale’s, devoted to Bolshevism, Carranza and 
the denunciation of Wall Street. The periodical had 
few readers in Mexico, but across the line it attained a 
considerable circulaticn. It was the real Tabasco, and 
the radical boobery likes its pabulum “hot i’ the mouth,” 
as Sir Toby liked his ginger. Gale’s came over in bun- 
dles, the copies were vealously passed around to avid 
purchasers, and its appeals for funds met, for a time, 
with generous response. Several times we had the pleas- 
ure of calling attention to this interesting periodical. 
Though it clamored for Bolshevism, it did not disdain 
to accept aid from the bourgeois Mexican Government. 
This fact, slowly penetrating to the consciousness of 
the boobery, doubtless caused some misgivings, but all 
qualms appeared to be quieted by the periodical’s in- 
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creasing fervor of revolutionism. With the fall of Car- 
ranza, however, came hard times. Obregon was unsym- 
pathetic, and a gentle hint that the editor would like to 
coéperate with the new administration went unregarded. 
Later, Obregon sought to get rid of him by sending him 
to Guatemala. The sister republic, however, refused to 
accept him, and thereupon by some means, official, semi- 
official or otherwise, he was transported across the Rio 
Grande into Texas. Mr. Gale is at present immured on 
Governor’s Island, where he awaits court-martial. But 
to the radical world his name is now Ichabod: his glory 
has departed. His attorney has announced that “Mr. 
Gale has renounced his former political beliefs and con- 
victions” and that “at no time in the future will he en- 
gage in radical activities.” 


Philanthropy and the Radical 


HE Atlantic Monthly for September gave its lead- 
i ing place to a long and brilliant article by 
Mrs. Cornelia J. Cannon, entitled “Philanthropic 
Doubts.” Her thesis is not essentially different from 
that oldest and most trite of objections to philanthropic 
activity which the Socialists never tire of asserting. We 
want justice, they say, not charity; we want to extir- 
pate the diseases of society, not assuage their hurt by 
a little salve applied here and there. Mrs. Cannon no- 
where speaks of justice, but only of “democracy” and 
“brotherhood”; she nowhere speaks of extirpating the 
wrongs of the existing order, but only of dealing with 
them “fundamentally.” But what we are asked to swal- 
low is really the Socialist pill, sugar-coated though it 
be with an attractive covering of democratic sentiment. 
Now, Mrs. Cannon is perfectly sincere, and has no 
intention whatever of misleading anybody. But she 
begins by misleading herself. In the first place, she 
misleads herself as to the facts; she sees what she 
wishes to see. The barrage behind which she launches 
her general attack on the organizations carried on by 
private benevolence is an allegation as to the present 
situation, prospects, and character of these organiza- 
tions which will not stand examination. “The apparently 
solid support of these societies,” she says, “has shown 
signs of giving way”; she recurs to this point again 
and again, asserting that the public is “refusing any 
longer to support private charities on the present scale,” 
that there is “a general refusal on the part of the pub- 
lic to back the philanthropists.” On all this it should 
suffice to quote what is said by Mr. Edward T. Devine, 
in the Survey for September 16. Mr. Devine is as high 
an authority as there is on this subject, and he says: 


The evidence for all this is not presented; and the facts appear 
indeed to be quite the opposite. More and not less is now given 
for philanthropic purposes than in the past, remote or recent, 
Our greatest foundations are of very recent origin. In many 
cities, great sums are gathering—as in the Boston Permanent 
Charity—to be devoted to any philanthropic purposes which the 
trustees approve. ; 


And, in spite of the very sympathetic and appreciative 
attitude of Mr. Devine toward Mrs. Cannon’s general 
position, he finds equally unfounded her sweeping as- 
sertions as to the wrong-headedness and other evil 
qualities of the philanthropic organizations, though he 
admits—and rightly admits—that some of Mrs. Can- 
non’s suggestions and criticisms are excellent. 

But Mrs. Cannon’s condemnation, and her proposal 
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of reform, rests on something more deep-seated and 
more important than any question either of the favor 
which philanthropic efforts actually enjoy or of the 
special faults which they display. She regards not only 
the money, but the energy, expended by private individ- 
uals upon the promotion of philanthropic ends as, in the 
main, not only wasted but worse; for she thinks that 
the good that these endeavors accomplish is utterly 
trifling in comparison with the harm they do by block- 
ing the way to a more thoroughgoing solution of the 
problems of society. The radical, she says, though “his 
methods may be clumsy and his solution crude,” is “try- 
ing to think more fundamentally” than the philanthro- 
pist. The philanthropists “have offered us no funda- 
mental basis for the work of human improvement”; 
they are “the great menders and patchers-up of soci- 
ety, not the surgeons who cut deep into the festering 
sore and scrape the bone.” Turning away, then, both 
from what she regards as the crudity of the radical and 
the futility of the philanthropists, she desires that “our 
private institutions for the service of our fellow men 
should be taken over by the state,” and holds that this 
could be made a success by exercising the energy now 
devoted to those institutions “in cultivating the social 
outlook of our public officers and in increasing the 
scientific and humanitarian character of our public 
institutions.” 

In all this there -is an element of truth; but along 
with that element of truth there is a profound and mis- 
chievous error. Mrs. Cannon’s proposal may be neither 
crude nor futile; but if she imagines she has been 
“thinking fundamentally,” she deceives herself as 
grossly as she does in her view of the surface facts. 
A single example may serve in some degree to indicate 
the nature of her error: Philanthropic persons, she 
complains, “are supporting attractive homes for the 
aged poor, while wages are too low to allow a worker 
to save for the future.” Does Mrs. Cannon imagine for 
a moment that any diversion of the energy—or the 
money—spent on homes for the aged poor would solve 
the problem of wages? Has she been “thinking funda- 
mentally” of the nature of the economic forces which 
determine the rate of wages? The radical, she justly 
says, “tries to think fundamentally”; but has she her- 
self tried? What would the radical think of her propo- 
sal to solve the social problem by “increasing the scien- 
tific and humanitarian character,of our community 
institutions”? Would he not be sure to reject it with 
scorn as but a larger poultice covering the same fes- 
tering sore? 

The trouble with semi-radical thinkers of the type 
of which Mrs. Cannon, precisely because of her mani- 
fest talent, is an excellent example, is that they assume 
that no betterment is worth while unless it is “funda- 
mental,” and yet they have nothing fundamental to 
offer. The straightout radical is in an infinitely stronger 
position; he is for a fundamental change which, from 
his standpoint, would solve the problem, however false 
or obnoxious the solution may be pronounced by the 
conservative. Such pseudo-fundamental solutions as this 
of Mrs. Cannon’s have almost all of the demerit, and 
almost none of the merit, of the Socialist proposals, To 
make the care of distress of all kinds—the provision of 
all those things which are now supplied by volunteer 
philanthropy—the duty of the state would establish 
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public obligations of unlimited extent, and would sub- 
vert in an incalculable degree the spirit of self-depend- 
ence on the part of all the less fortunate classes of soci- 
ety; and yet it would leave the inequalities of the 
existing order essentially untouched. No one who thinks 
fundamentally could possibly regard such a state of 
things as anything but a stepping stone—and a most 
uncomfortable one at that—to a system of thorough- 
going collectivism. So long as we are not prepared to 
welcome such a system, there will continue to be abun- 
dant need for wise private effort to mitigate the evils 
which surround us. Mrs. Cannon’s eloquent plea that 
there should be a constant endeavor to increase the 
efficacy of public institutions of social service, taken in 
itself, is altogether commendable; the pity is that she 
should have coupled it with a wrong-headed assault 
upon existing private associations, which, without de- 
ceiving themselves as to the nature or limits of their 
work, are, in their own day and generation, conferring 
incalculable benefits upon mankind. 


To Lessen Unemployment 


RACTICAL good sense marked the first week’s 

sessions of the Unemployment Conference at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Hoover’s shrewd wisdom was shown at the 
outset in the suppression of the “labor liquidation” is- 
sue that some of the delegates seemed bent on raising. 
That wage reductions have been seriously unequal as 
between various industries, and in not a few cases have 
been too slight for the necessary economic readjust- 
ment, will hardly be questioned by the economist. Ulti- 
mately, this issue will have to be squarely met, but its 
injection into the Conference would have assured divi- 
sion and antagonism where concord and coéperation 
are all-important. The most hopeful feature of the Con- 
ference, so far, is the evidence that the members are 
intent upon concrete realizable plans for increasing 
employment. In the aggregate, the possibilities in the 
cordial coédperation of all those who can dispose of addi- 
tional employment, even if it be but for a single worker, 
are adequate for temporary relief at least. The distri- 
bution of specific tasks to the various committees of the 
Conference shows that the whole area of the problem 
has been covered, and there is reasonable hope that out 


of this systematic study will emerge measures with 


some degree of continuing remedial effect. 


Nansen the Innocent 


R. Nansen appealed in vain to the Assembly to ask 
the Governments to extend credits to a total of 
$25,000,000 for Russian relief. The committee appointed 
to consider the request had sounded the Governments; 
and not one sou would they advance. Why? Because, so 
they said, they could not afford it. Dr. Nansen and Lord 
Robert Cecil poured scorn on this excuse. The real rea- 
sons came out in the course of the discussion. Nansen’s 
scheme called for indirect loans to the Moscow Govern- 
ment; the money to be expended for relief supplies un- 
der the direction of the loaning Governments. But here 
is the hitch. The supplies, under the Nansen agreement 
with Moscow, would be distributed by Soviet agents. 
The Governments are not willing to trust the distri- 
bution of supplies to Moscow; they fear that the sup- 
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plies might not reach the sufferers, and that, should 
they reach the sufferers, the Red authorities would get 
the credit from the peasants and so be strengthened. In 
the end it would be more cruel to help Bolshevism than 
to let millions die of the present famine. The ultimate 
effect of such misdirected charity would be even greater 
loss of life than that immediately threatened. The 
force of this view is obvious; but the Governments 
sought to escape from the avowal of it by a transparent 
falsehood. Nansen is a fine fellow, but his credulity 
and naiveté have blocked European relief for Russia. 


City Traction Fundamentals 


HE plan for the reordering of New York City’s 
notorious rapid transit muddle, made public last 
week by Governor Miller’s Commission, was at 

once recognized by competent persons as a remarkably 
able and singularly straightforward treatment of a very 
difficult problem. Whether the scheme is the best at- 
tainable for the specific situation in Greater New 
York, it is too soon to say. But the definite principles 
on which the Transit Commission has based its plan 
may well be commended to the attention of the citizens 
and officials of every municipality. These fundamen- 
tals, while clearly expressed, are not categorically listed 
in the Commission’s report, and it is therefore worth 
while to separate them from the details of the local 
problem, and present them by themselves. In logical 
order they are these: 

Unification of all the transit facilities of a municipality. 

Municipal ownership of all transit facilities. 

Private operation by a company (or companies) leasing from 
the municipality for a restricted period, subject to recapture 
of the leases by the municipality on specified terms. 

4. Joint and equal control of finance, and general supervision of 
the whole system, by the municipality and the operating 
company. 

5. Interest and sinking fund of the municipality’s investment in 
the transit facilities to be paid out of operating profits. 

6. Securities limited to bonds of fixed dividend rate, not exceed- 
ing in total face value the value of the physical property as 
appraised on the basis of its earning capacity. 

Fares based on the cost of operation plus maintenance of a 
contingent reserve fund: fares to be lowered or raised auto- 
matically as the reserve fund exceeds or falls below pre- 
seribed limits. 

8. Incentive to efficient and economical operation: equal sharing 
by the entire operating personnel and by the bonds of the 
operating company, of earned surplus above the reserve 
fund up to a specified small percentage. 

_ How these principles promise, in the Transit Com- 

mission’s judgment, to abolish the evils attached to some 

existing (and probably to future) municipal transit 
entanglements may be suggested in a rapid summary. 

Unification underlies all the others: only by unification 

can the use of the total of transit facilities be shaped 

(as should be the case) solely by the requirements of 

the public convenience. Municipal ownership, besides 

the greater credit facilities it affords, is the surest 
basis of effective control. Private operation is more 
efficient than public operation; while the leasing provi- 
sion does away with franchises, holding companies, and 
other mischievous complexities, and gives the munici- 
pality a remedy in case of incurably bad management. 

Repayment of the municipality’s investment and inter- 

est out of profits takes the cost of transit facilities out 

of the tax rate and puts it where it belongs, namely on 
the users of the transit system. Profits sufficient to 
meet these charges are assured under the fares and 


whe 
res 
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reserve fund provisions. Limitation of securities to 
bonds of restricted dividend rate, together with the 
valuation basis, excludes all “water,” and tends to limit 
the speculative possibilities of the securities. Fares are 
put on a scientific cost basis which excludes the fictions 
of both politicians and financiers. The provision for in- 
centive to efficient and economical operation—a decided 
innovation in this field—explains itself. We commend 
all this to the scrutiny of the many whom it concerns. 


The League Debating Society 


MMEDIATE practical results are not to be expected 

from the League Assembly proposals towards reduc- 
tion of armaments. But we are not among those who 
think that, because the League debates are apt to con- 
clude in nothing more obviously practical than resolu- 
tions, pious hopes, protests, requests and commissions, 
they are useless. The Assembly and Council may have 
discovered themselves to be scarcely more than debat- 
ing societies; but as such they may be found more 
practically effective than if they were to try to realize 
the functions originally conceived for them. The de- 
baters represent the greater part of the planet and in- 
clude many first-rate men. The subjects of debate are 
of first importance and are subjects that peculiarly re- 
quire an airing. They are getting it. From the debates 
may fairly be deduced for the first time the prevailing 
world opinion on these subjects. The League represen- 
tatives, exploring, fail to discover solutions for inter- 
national problems. The effort is not in vain; they. put 
good minds upon the quest, and the solution may yet 
be found. Thinking to have discovered solutions in 
certain cases, they themselves do not possess, nor can 
they as yet indicate, means by which to give practical 
effect to their theoretical solutions. Only a debating 
society, you say. Well, as such it may be the only prac- 
ticable mundane instrument of the invisible world-state 
adumbrated by Socrates. 


Senator Borah’s Obsession 


TATESMEN who are wrestling with the difficulties 

of this most difficult time may well be filled with 
envy when they contemplate the mental condition of the 
irrepressible Senator from Idaho. His creed is so simple 
that he never has to hesitate, or to weigh conflicting 
considerations. He wants to have nothing whatever to 
do with Europe, and that’s the end on’t. So long as he 
was only fighting the League there was nothing abnor- 
mal about this attitude. Anyone who held that the vast 
and undefined commitments which it involved were dan- 
gerous to the nation might naturally enough take the 
position that the only safe plan was to have nothing 
whatever to do with it. But the idea that, after having 
played a decisive part in the European war, we must 
wash our hands of all responsibility for its consequences 
is on a wholly different footing. It is Mr. Borah’s 
privilege to make it his hobby; but when he talks about 
the Administration “deceiving” the country on the sub- 
ject, it is only necessary to point out that Mr. Ha ‘ding 
gave no countenance to such an idea either in his enun- 
ciations of policy during the campaign or in his utter- 
ances since, but on the contrary has repeatedly as- 
serted the nation’s duty in the work of world settle- 
ment. 
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Drama 


‘*The White-Headed Boy’’ and Other 
Plays 


“The White-Headed Boy.” By Lennox Robinson. Henry Miller’s 
Theatre. 

“Launcelot and Elaine.” By Edwin Milton Royle. Greenwich 
Village Theatre. 

“Only 38.” By A. E. Thomas. Cort Theatre. 


R. Robinson’s “White-Headed Boy” is one of those 
M rare plays which should hold both the few and the 

many. The few and the many may rejoice in their 
brief fellowship; it should humanize them both. The play 
is a comic transcript of the raciest Irish manners in a 
middle-class household in Ballycolman. The family has 
stinted itself to provide a career for the youngest son 
Denis, the expected prodigy who turns out prodigal. When 
he fails for the third time to pass his medical examinations 
at Trinity College, the family revolt, and threaten to 
despatch him penniless to Canada. To blind the public they 
describe his prospects as dazzling, and the father of the 
young girl whose hand Denis had felt himself bound to 
relinquish threatens a suit for breach of promise. The 
family employ every art to prevent this suit: they offer 
bribes; an aunt consents to marry the chafed but amorous 
litigant; and Denis secretly marries the girl. It is difficult 
to sue a married man for breach of promise to his own 
wife. Even a man who has failed in three examinations at 
Trinity, can see that. Canada is finally averted; the aunt 
finds a job for Denis as manager of her codperative store. 

It will be seen that the story as story is not felicitous; 
it is at once far-fetched and flat, and the far-fetched is 
the last thing that may venture to be flat. Why travel if 
not for excitement? Mr. Robinson apparently hesitated 
between manners and plot, and fell at last into a half-plot 
which outsped nature without overtaking art. But the story 
is a secondary matter; the primary thing is the energy and 
pungency of the reproduction of character and manners. 

Mr. Robinson’s picture is vividly real without being— 
to the spectator at least—unmixedly real. At every point 
the family is salient. We imagine Irish life to be dispersed ; 
this family is a compact unit in a serried whole. Its mem- 
bers are natural antagonists; they insult each other even 
in cold blood and sometimes with unruffled good nature. 
Yet against the critical or aggressive world they form a 
phalanx. They are given to piety, and their self-respect is 
huge; but they lie and bribe without scruple, and the old 
mother, forgetting that it is the business of old mothers 
in plays to incarnate all the virtues, embezzles her daugh- 
ter’s money to bribe an aggressor to spare her son. 
Throughout the play these people are in straits, in alarms, 
in fevers, yet their lustihood in pain lends the play the 
quality of a revel. The richness, the savor, the exuberance 
of their dispositions seem the very excess and wantonness 
of individuality, yet this excess is particularly clear in the 
extremes to which they push their fear of opinion and their 
subservience to the conventional. 

In the characters I find it hard to separate the contribu- 
tions of Mr. Robinson from those of the Irish Players. Denis 
is beautifully drawn. Here is a character which the vulgar 
craftsman would have found it a joy to decorate or a sport 
to disfigure; Mr. Robinson and Mr. Arthur Shields have 
kept him in that suspense between good and evil, between 
wit and folly, in which nature and the subtlest artists 
move. I liked Denis even better than the brilliant and 
sumptuous extravagance of Aunt Ellen, in which Maire 
O’Neill makes herself so suddenly unforgettable. Mr. Syd- 
ney Morgan’s George immersed us in reality; in the 
quieter moments of John Duffy, Mr. Arthur Sinclair was 
little short of inspired; when he rose to energy he sank to 
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burlesque. Excellent as it was, the acting could not fairly 
be called perfect. Even Maire O’Neill is capable of a plain 
blunder. She and George are hoodwinking Duffy, and when 
George tells a superlative lie she rocks to and fro in an 
ecstasy of appreciation which threatens to. inform Duffy - 
of the facts. But such matters are details. “The White- 
Headed Boy” is an occasion for thanks and rejoicing. 

All lovers of romantic plays should visit Mr. Royle’s 
“Launcelot and Elaine” at the Greenwich Village theatre. 
I advise with some confidence because I rarely like romantic 
plays, and Mr. Royle’s version of Tennyson’s idyll gave me 
a gracious and serene, if not a vivid pleasure. Idylls are 
not quarries for playwrights, and Mr. Royle’s agreeable 
and tasteful work cannot be called inherently dramatic. 
It is written in unarrested, but also unarresting, blank 
verse which borrows trustingly from Tennyson. I think 
these appropriations blameless on the score of taste or 
morals, but I do not like them myself for the simple but 
conclusive reason that they make me think of Tennysor 
and Royle when I ought to think.ef Guinevere and Launce- 
lot. But the story was touching, and the settings were ro- 
mantically beautiful. At one time a girl left a white lily in 
a castle court, where it gleamed amid old stones. There 
were people about, but they shrank into nullity. A lily and 
a castle—romance completes and outsoars itself in the love- 
liness of such a combination. I cared less for the barge 
scene. Charming at first, it became instantly wearisome. 
Why should love be worldly, be spectacular, in death? 

Mr. Royle made his play the occasion for introducing his 
daughters, Selena and Josephine, to the public in the parts 
of Guinevere and Elaine. The acting of both these young 
women was quickened by an elasticity of spirit piercing in 
the one case the sophistications of a queen and the other 
the restraints of virginity. Miss Josephine Royle’s Elaine 
in particular was far more interesting than Tennyson’s, 
because. it added to shyness and hush a secret fellowship 
with life, a spring, a jet, that gave significance to its ex- 
tinction. Miss Elsie Esmond wisely added to the Tenny- 
sonian Vivien high spirits a gift which somehow shortened 
the interval between that singular personage and hu- 
manity. Launcelot, the great tragic figure, in whom ro- 
mance transcends itself without disowning itself, is a part 
in which talent might fail without dishonor. It is a sort of 
knighthood for Mr. Pedro de Cordoba that he should have 
risen at times to the full stature of his model. 

“Only 38” is quite without importance, but highly en- 
joyable. Like “Years of Discretion” and, more remotely, like 
Barrie’s “Rosalind” and “Quality Street,” it is a story of 
recovered youth, and will captivate all persons who are 
youthful enough to prefer gayety to standards. The drama 
is taken from a short story by Walter Prichard Eaton, and 


‘in its leisurely movement and scant coherence it publishes 


its origin (no blame to Mr. Eaton ‘is implied). A widow 
who has lost her youth by marriage with a clergyman re- 
gains it by marriage with a professor. (The gifts of profes- 
sors in this point have been hitherto slighted by an un- 
observant world.) She hes two children, boy and girl, of 
collegiate age, and Mr. Thomas had only to choose between 
two good effects in making them either dashing young col- 
legians, or austere critics of their sprightly mother. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Thomas could not make up his mind. The part 
of an elderly rustic, the widow’s father, is almost super- 
fluous, but in the able hands of Mr. Percy Pollock makes it- 
self indispensable. The transformation is absurd of course, 
but one glance at Mary Ryan turns the absurd into the 
unquestionable. And Mary Ryan is so delectably wilful, 
and appropriates her daughter’s young man with a malice 
so angelic, and the professor in Mr. Harry C. Browne’s 
version is so charmingly unlike a professor, arid things in 
general are so deliciously accommodating that, if there is 
much to forgive in the play, there is even more to make 
forgiveness easy. O. W. FIRKINS 
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Music 


The Real and the Unreal Titta Ruffo 
By Charles Henry Meltzer 


T is safe to say that no one will replace Caruso at the 
[ retorotican For there is none living who has just his 

value as a star of opera; and it is better that he should 
not be replaced. The greatest voice may do the greatest 
harm to art. If I am well informed, as I believe I am, the 
Metropolitan will, for some time to come, pay more atten- 
tion than in recent years to opera, qua opera, than to stars. 
But there will always be some singers of the Metropolitan 
whose “personalities” no plan or rule will down. The Mary 
Gardens and Carusos of the stage cannot be levelled. They 
are outside the ranks because they are themselves. All are 
not equal on the operatic boards. 

If all singers merely sang the notes set down for them 
we might lose something of the joy of lyric drama. The 
ideal company, I think, 
should be anonymous. It 
would be cruel, though, to 
rob the poor interpreters 
of Verdi or of Wagner of 
the ephemeral fame for 
which they strive and 
pray. Within bounds, they 
are entitled to their 
laurels. It is all a pretty 
question of proportion. 

If any artist at the 
Metropolitan next season 
is brought into the lime- 
light on his merits the 
chances are it will be Titta 
Ruffo. He is a baritone, 
however, not a tenor. And 
it is hard to make an idol 
of a singer doomed by the 
tradition of the operatic 
stage to interpret charac- 
ters which, as a rule, are 
wicked. Yet there have 
always been a few tinusual 
baritones with whom the 
tenors of their day have 
had to count. Among them 
have been the admired 
Maurel, Antonio Scotti, 
and at last our Titta 
Ruffo. 

It is Punch’s secret that, 
for many years, the Metro- 
politan looked coldly on 
this artist. He was sup- 
posed to be a little bit too “personal.” Perhaps Dame Rumor 
did the singer an injustice. He is much more modest than 
he has been painted. I have been seeing a good deal of him 
in Rome and he has talked about himself with charming 
frankness. Not like too many artists I have known. But 
with simplicity and, I believe, sincerity. He is immensely 
pleased at having been engaged by the stage manager of 
our chief lyric theatre. His one desire is to acquit himself 
with honor in all the réles which will be given him to in- 
terpret. He has, of course, a sense of his own worth. But 
he seems anxious to correct the false impression that he 
exaggerates his proper place in opera. 

He spoke to me with deference of Maurel, to whom he 
bows as an interpreter and teacher. And he protested that 
he knew how brief and fleeting was the fame of every 





Titta Ruffo as Rigoletto—one of the réles which he has sung oftenest 
in this country 


singer, compared with that of the composer and the poet. 

This Titta Ruffo largely taught himself. At the begin- 
ning of his enviable career he had his ups and downs, re- 
buffs and snubs, like others. But he fought on until at last 
he made his mark. 

“Once, in Milan,” said he, “I had been asked to sing, on 
trial, to a manager and an invited group of friends. To my 
consternation when I reached the theatre, I saw, among 
those who had come to judge my voice, two great com- 
posers—Boito and Franchetti. I protested that it would 
not be quite fair to let my engagement or rejection be de- 
cided by the opinion of such masters. 

“*T shall be called upon to sing before the public,’ I ob- 
jected to the manager. ‘Boito and Franchetti are above the 
people who will make or 
mar me.’ 

“Boito and Franchetti 
thereupon rose and left 
the house, declaring that 
they understood my feel- 
ings. And, I am glad to 
say, I stood the test so 
well that I secured the en- 
gagement, which to me 
meant everything.” 

Titta Ruffo has since 
then become a favorite in 
Europe and in North and 
South America. His reper- 
tory is much more ex- 
tended than one might 
suppose from his continual 
repetition in American, to 
suit his managers, of three 
or four great parts. Be- 
sides Hamlet, Rigoletto, 
and di Luna, he knows a 
dozen or more rdles in 
which he hopes some day 
he may be heard. To give 
him a new chance of popu- 
larity he will appear next 
season in at least “Er- 
nani.” 

He has had a tendency, 
so far, in his interpreta- 
tion of this réle or that to 
give his temperamental 
qualities unbridled liberty 
at certain points. This has 
delighted, and will always thrill, the masses. But it has 
more than once not pleased judicious listeners. His Hamlet 
is exuberantly Italian. It is not a Hamlet that Shakespear- 
ians can approve of. He has been hampered, to be sure, by 
Ambroise Thomas and an inept librettist. Yet it might help 
to some extent if he would check his fondness for excess in 
emphasis. The most popular, maybe, of all the songs he 
sings is Hamlet’s noisy and preposterous “Brindisi.” It is an 
insult to all Anglo-Saxon audiences. Yet Titta Ruffo some- 
how makes it irresistible. 

Some day, who knows, we may hear Titta Ruffo in that 
too-long-neglected master work, “Don Giovanni.” But for a 
time -+he will go back to the old standbys, to well-worn 
“Rigoletto,” “Trovatore,” and “Don Carlos.” 

Rome, September 1 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


WORKING NORTH FROM PATAGONIA, 
by Harry A. Franck. Century. 
Mr. Franck earned his way from 
the Argentine, through Brazil, the 
Guianas, and Venezuela. 


TurRNs Asout Town, by Robert 
Cortes Holliday. Doran. 

Mr. Holliday’s travels are nearer 
home— New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington—but not less 
amusing than Mr. Franck’s. 


THE LAND OF HAUNTED CASTLEs, 
by Robert J. Casey. Century. 
The land is Luxemburg, and the 
book is one to remember for an 
attractive and readable gift. 





MAYFAIR AND MONTMARTRE, 
Ralph Nevill. Dutton. 


The sobrieties and gayeties of 
both London and Paris, showing 
that there was fun even in the 
reign of Victoria the Good. 


by 











HE lean, summer season is ended, 

and the incoming books show that 
one of the busy times for the pub- 
lisher has begun. For the next eight 
or ten weeks it will be impossible even 
to name on this page more than a 
small number of the books which will 
be offered in the shops. I should like 
to repeat, to the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, that the most delicious liter- 
ary burlesque of the year is “Dr. Wal- 
ter E. Traprock’s” volume called “The 
Cruise of the Kawa” (Putnam’s). It is 
not only amusing in itself, in its text, 
form, and pictorial decorations, but its 
publication will curb the absurdities of 
the South Sea school of writers, who 
were rapidly transforming the islands 
of the Pacific from an earthly Paradise 
into the most author-ridden section of 
the globe. 


You will need to have followed the 
footsteps of the White Queen, and have 
practiced half an hour a day believing 
impossible things, if you wish to feel 
secure about some of the psychical ad- 
ventures in Julius Chambers’s “News 
Hunting on Three Continents” (Ken- 
nerley). But the story of the woman 
with the ounce of arsenic, the comical 
tale of the “fisher of men,” the Haw- 
kins murder, the mystery of Andrew 
Hornitay, and a number of other chap- 
ters, are very much more to my taste. 
The book, as a whole, is decidedly to 
my taste—the chapter about the Haw- 
kins case is one of the deftest stories 
of the operations of a newspaper office 
I have ever seen. Mr. Chambers, who 


died before the publication of his book, - 


is widely known for his long connec- 
tion with the Brooklyn Eagle, and to 
old newspaper men as a managing 
editor of the New York Herald and 
of the World, and as the first editor of 
the Paris Herald. 
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Harry A. Franck’s “Working North 
from Patagonia” (Century) is a big 
book, rather a heavy book, with over 
six hundred pages, which will furnish 
reading to many of the author’s de- 
voted admirers for weeks, if not 
months, to come. Phey will find it none 
too long, and its price—not high, as 
book-prices are today—none too great 
for the pleasure of working slowly 
through the South American countries 
with so human and humorous a trav- 
eler. Mr. Franck has helped discredit 
the old-fashioned, pompous book of 
travel; his style is simple, familiar, it 
never interrupts your enjoyment of the 
narrative. 

He writes of the elevator as it is 
used in Buenos Aires: It “is on a par 
with the telephone. Nor is it reassuz- 
ing to the timid, for on the ground- 
floor cage there is almost certain to 
be a conspicuous sign to the effect that, 
‘As there exists a stairway, persons 
riding in the elevator do so at their 
own peril.’ Buenos Aires has not quite 
shaken off the suspicion of a diabolical 
nature in all such new-fangled con- 
traptions. A man was killed by an 
elevator in an office building during 
my days in the capital; the entire ele- 
vator-shaft had been gutted by muni- 
cipal order and three policemen were 
still stationed at the foot of it, ap- 
parently to prevent anyone from climb- 
ing the shaft instead of using the stair- 
way.” 


The tone of melancholy and pessim- 
ism which is noticeable in Havelock 
Ellis’s “Impressions and Comments, 
Second Series, 1914-1920” (Houghton 
Mifflin) inspires respect, not only be- 
cause of its source, but for its method 
of expression. The smart, young type 
of fau't-finder and grumbler with 
everything in the universe is usually 
merely irritating. He abuses every- 
body and decries every human ‘institu- 
tion, not as the. result of any mental 
processes of his own, but because he 
knows that it is the cheapest and 
easiest way to win the apnerrance of 
intellectual distinction. Dr. Ellis, on the 
other hand, expresses the opinions of 
a mature mind, of a scholar watching 
the world in its most frightful strug- 
gle, and undergoing personal sorrows 
at the same time. During the six years 
he enters in his note-books his reflec- 
tions upon a hundred subjects—as 
great as the war and its ending, as 
small as a mouse gnawing in the wall, 
or as sea-gulls lighting in the bay. 


Some unusual comments upon Poe 
are made in the essay about him in A. 
Clutton-Brock’s “More Essays on 
Books” (Dutton). As with many Eng- 
lish and Continental writers, Mr. Clut- 
ton-Brock thinks Poe and Whitman the 
Americans most worth consideration. 
He says that “The Raven” and “The 
Bells” are only “fit to be recited at 
penny readings.” (This is unjust to 
“The Raven,” but is it not roughly true 
of the other poem?) He politely re- 
buked an American professor who 
thought that these, with “Ulalume” 
and “Annatel Lee,” were Poe’s four 
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masterpieces. Mr. Clutton-Brock favors 
“The Sleeper,” and apparently no 
other. Among the short stories, he 
passes over “The Black Cat,” “The 
Gold Beetle” (as “The Gold Bug” is 
called in England, out of deference to 
English sensitiveness), “The Pit and 
the Pendulum” and “The Mystery of 
Marie Roget,” in favor of “The Power 
of Words,” with a possible mild com- 
mendation for “The Ms. Found in a 
Bottle.” 


“Great Sea Stories” (Brentano’s), 
edited by Joseph Lewis French has the 
limitation of all anthologies and col- 
lections: the final selection represents 
not wholly what its editor would 
choose in an ideal world, but what the 
restriction of copyright and generosity 
of author or publisher permit. It in- 
cludes therefore great, but not neces- 
sarily the greatest, sea stories. Kings- 
ley, Marryat, Cooper, and Melville are 
represented—the last by the capture 
of the great white whale from “Moby 
Dick.” Living writers who are included 
are David Bone, Stacpoole, and Mase- 
field. The editor, Mr. French, has com- 


‘piled other books, among them “Great 


Ghost Stories.” The soundness of his 
judgment is attested by the fact that 
he believes that the most remarkable 
ghost story ever written is “The Upper 
Berth” by Marion Crawford. 


It is possible to commend Robert C. 
Holliday’s “Turns About Town” (Do- 
ran) almost without reserve, as his 
best book of éssays. His chapter “Liter- 
ary Lives” (really a review of the Sup- 
plement to the “Dictionary of National 
Biography”) begins in a place removed 
not more than fifty feet in a bee-line 
from my own inkstand and blotter; the 
experience of his friend who “misfits 
at a murder trial” partly recounts and 
partly forecasts some adventures of my 
own. I wonder if,every eader will find 
in the book 2s many neighborly and 
pleasant pages? Mr. Holliday main- 
tains exactly the right attitude of re- 
enect toward the great ones of the 
earth—Mr. Chesterton and President 
Harding, for examples—when he talks 
with them. Yet he does not lose his 
power of observation and his ability to 
notice what is whimsical or funny. His 
sketches of Washington celebrities, of 
the President end his Cabinet, may 
very well survive to inform and enter- 
tain some reader eighty years hence, 
when more pretentious and formal de- 
scriptions have perished. I wish Mr. 
Holliday did not think it necessary, 
once in a while, to lapse into the speech 
of the comic stripe—“gotta” and “sorta” 
and “yep!” American essayists seem 
to think that unless they do something 
of the kind they will appear to take 
themselves too seriously. These vul- 
garities (and the deliberate misuse of 
the word “like”) are quite different 
from an occasional and vigorous use 
of a slang phrase. They strengthen the 
belief in Mr. Mencken’s fallacious con- 
tention that rusticians, gutter-phrases, 
and outrages upon grammar make up 
an “American” language. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Versatile Hands 


CARTER AND OTHER PEOPLE, By Don Mar- 
quis. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 

THE VILLA OF THE PEACOCK: AND OTHER 
Stories. By Richard Dehan. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

THE PATH OF THE KING. By John Buchan. 
New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 


1) Marquis does everything, and 
it would be too much to demand 
that he do everything superlatively 
well. If America were to hold a liter- 
ary pentathlon he would be very much 
in the running for the championship. 
He is an “all-round” performer rather 
then a record-breaker in any special 
event. Hence it is more easy than sensi- 
ble to speak of his short stories as the 
tales of a columnist, or of his essays as 
the by-product of a poet, or of his 
sober verse as the second thought of a 
satirist—or of anything he does as 
precisely and unmistakably his species 
of thing. The touch and flavor of his 
humor is his own, modestly unique: his 
special vehicle of the moment seems 
often a matter of experiment. No stunt 
is beyond him, nor are we ever quite 
sure that he has surpassed the stunt. 
As a story-writer, he is at his best not 
with a merry humor but with a sar- 
donic humor. He is not good at realistic 
vernacular, whether in the Irishism of 
“McDermott,” the hobo vein of “The 
Professor’s Awakening,” or the plain 
United States of most of the rest of 
these tales. But he is very clever at 
inventing and working up a situation 
as far as cleverness can serve. He has 
a punch, and he knows how to get on 
without it. He commands the personnel 
of the popular yarn; the down-and- 
outer, the wicked deacon, the polite 
crook, the noble-hearted idiot, the vir- 
tuous prostitute. He can do you a tale 
of ironic horror, as in “The Locked 
Box” and “Behind the Curtain,” or of 
pathos, as in “Carter” or “Looney the 
Mutt,” or of broad comedy, as in “Never 
Say Die” and “The Professor’s Awak- 
ening.” In all these one is aware, not 
disagreeably, of echoes, from Poe to 
Stevenson and from Stevenson to Irvin 
Cobb. “Old Man Murtrie” most unmis- 
takably sets free what I take to be a 
true Marquisian vein of ironic fantasy. 

I think of “Richard Dehan” also as 
a performer rather than a creator, as 
a most versatile entertainer, with all 
the tricks of the trade at her finger’s 
ends. This is quite frankly and honor- 
ably her réle. The Kingdom of Donda 
in “The Villa of the Peacock” is a 
Zenda unconcealed. She seys to us, 
“Come, let us take the old back-drop, 
the old costumes and situations prop- 
erties, and see what a skilful twist will 
do for them. Presuppose a virtuous 
crown prince and a wicked son of a 
sardine merchant, involve them with a 
girl and an anarchist plot, «nd then ob- 
serve with what a fresh twist I make 
all these old matters ‘come alive’ once 


more.” And so on. “Dorotéa et Cie” is 
the romance of the Prince in disguise, 
whose nobility shows through his in- 
cognito: Soviet Russia and a pseudo- 
scientific interest culminating in the 
phenomenon of a radio-active corpse 
afford the necessary touches of nov- 
elty. “The Slug’s Courtship” is 2 piece 
of rustic farce-comedy, very British 
(“Up to the tap o’ th’ Pure Drop,” 
said Trudgett, pulling Susy forward, 
“where I looks in for th’ pint o’ four- 
arf as I ’as arter dinner”), and medium 
dull. “The Adventures of an Automo- 
bile” is of the genus of “The Auto- 
biography of a Penny,” ingenious and 
amusing enough in its slightly labored 
way. “The Silver Birch” is a pretty 
Frenchy fantasy of youth and inno- 
cence fulfilling their destiny under the 
half-tender, helf-ironical eyes of age. 
In “Countess and Couturiére” the 
irony comes to the surface. Perhaps 
“The Formula of Brantin” is the most 
serious tale in the group, but here als> 
the action is based on a situation or an 
idea rather than on imaginative vision. 
In short, this is the book of a story- 
teller who demands and deserves the 
full applause due to a skilful profes- 
sional entertainer happy in her work. 

John Buchan is a romancer of a 
more sober method. “The Path of the 
King” is not a novel, but a series of 
stories linked together: by the golden 
thread of an admirable “idea.” We have 
had quite recently a similar linking of 
the generations at the h-nds of several 
novelists; but Mr. Buchan’s idea dif- 
fers as widely from the romantic indi- 
vidualism of Mr. Blackmore as from 
the diffused mysticism of Miss John- 
ston. This is the romance of kingship, 
a divine spark which we are to imagine 
passed on not by the pomp of regular 
succession, but obscurely and deviously 
through the ages. “It is not for noth- 
ing that a great man leaves posterity. 
But who is more likely to inherit the 
fire—the elder son with his flesh-pots 
or the younger son with his fortune to 
find? Just think of it! All the younger 
sons of younger sons back through all 
the generations! We none of us know 
our ancestors beyond a little way. We 
all of us may have kings’ blood in our 
veins. The dago who blacked my boots 
at Vancouver may be descended by 
eurious byways from Julius Cesar.” 
From this conception the story-teller 
develops a series of narretives which 
call for not only an extraordinary ver- 
satility of touch, but genuine imagina- 
tive power. The ring of the old Norse 
king that passes down at apparent 
random symbolizes the royal spark 
which takes, undying, an equally un- 


even course; but always, at need, quick- 


ens and shows its gleam for a moment, 
for the good of men. Mr. Buchan is bold 
enough to present Lincoln as the final 
inheritor. The boy Lincoln loses the 
ring so strangely cherished by his 
mother Nancy. The world has no fur- 
ther need of that symbol: he is to be 
“the last of the Kings.” There is more 
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than ingenuity in this book: a vein of 
true creative fancy. 
H. W. BoyNTON 


The Breakdown of 


Communism 
THE ECONOMICS OF COMMUNISM. WITH 
SpEcIAL REFERENCE TO RussIiA’s Ex- 
PERIMENT. By Leo Pasvolsky. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 


UCH has been written from various 

points of view about the Commun- 
ist experiment in Russia, yet Mr. Pas- 
volsky has made an important contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the subject by 
giving a concise and _ well-balanced 
account of the chief phases of the 
movement, with valuable statistical 
‘nformation derived exclusively from 
Soviet sources, together with a signifi- 
cant interpretation and estimate of the 
situation as it was at the end of last 
year. 

The extraordinary and almost in- 
comprehensible behavior of the Russian 
Communists from the coup d'état. of 
November 7, 1917, to the present time 
may best be understood in the light of 
Marxian theory as modified by the 
speculations of Lenin, Bukharin, and 
other Russian Socialists of the left 
wing. Apart from the question as to 
whether Russia was “ripe” for the 
social revolution, which naturally went 
into the background after the fateful 
leap had been taken, the succeeding 
period is regarded as a time of transi- 
tion between the capitalism that was 
and the perfect communism that is to 
be. In this intermediate stage, the task 
of the Communist party, to their way 
of thinking, was to continue the dis- 
integration begun by the collapse of 
the old régime, while trying to preserve 
and strengthen the internal cohesion 
within the ranks of the proletariat as 
the basis of the final triumph of com- 
munism. 

But, as Mr. Pasvolsky shows, the dis- 
integration which the Communists had 
regarded with such complacency, and 
had purposely accelerated, went so far 
as to intensify the food crisis, to re- 
duce the output of the factories, to 
break down trade and transportation, 
to impair the morale of the industrial 
workers, and even to drive them to the 
country districts in search of food. The 
Soviet Government strove to arrest the 
process of destruction by many com- 
promises, but without avail, and the 
collapse of capitalism, so long expected 
and desired, resolved itself into a con- 
traction of production threatening the 
life of millions of the people and mak- 
ing communism itself impossible. Com- 
munism, in the last analysis, is an 
effort to obtain an ideal system of dis- 
tribution; but in Russia, at least, it has 
broken down the system of production, 
without which there is little to distrib- 
ute. So, at the present time, the Soviet 
Government is face to face with its 
fundamental economic dilemma—com- 
munism or production—which the au- 
thor formulates thus: “Communism is 
impossible without the application of 
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compulsion in the economic life of the 
country; but cconomic production is 
impossible with the application of such 
compulsion.” 

Certainly, the attempt to bring the 
peasants into line by fixing maximum 
prices of food, by confiscation of agri- 
cultural products, by “committees of 
poverty,” by food detachments, or even 
by terror of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
was an utter failure, and produced re- 
sults the very opposite of those in- 
tended. The destruction of agricultural 
production, which has so_ greatly 
aggravated the effects of the drought, 
is directly traceable to Soviet control 
and compulsion. Similarly, the state 
monopoly of trade and commerce could 
not provide the people with the neces- 
saries of life, and there grew up out- 
side of the state agencies a widespread 
illicit trade, or “speculatsia,” driving 
food supplies from the country through 
smugglers, or “bag-men,” and manu- 
factured goods from the Government 
factories and stores through laborers, 
officials, soldiers, policemen, and other 
thieves. Then, too, the factories could 
not be supplied with the necessary 
number of laborers, as wages were so 
low and prices so high that the work- 
ers fled to the country in search of 
food—and this in spite of the militar- 
ization of labor and the infliction of 
drastic penalties. 

The author gives many interesting 
figures showing the continuous falling 
off in industrial production after the 
Communists took control. The number 
of disabled locomotives, normally not 
over 20 per cent. of the total number, 
was 27.4 per cent. in November, 1917; 
47.8 per cent. in December, 1918; and 
59.2 per cent. in February, 1920. In 
1917 there were 17,012 locomotives in 
running order; in 1920 only 3,969. In 
1916 the average time for minor re- 
pairs was 30 days; in 1919 it was more 
than 76 days. In the first half of 1918 
the receipts of the railway system 
showed a deficit of  3,352,000,000 
rubles; in 1920 the deficit was 51,266,- 
000,000 rubles, chiefly made up by the 
issue of paper money. In the Moscow 
coal basin the average number of work- 
men in the first six months of 1919 was 
5,440, and the output was about 10,000 
poods; in 1920 the workmen numbered 
14,200 and the output was reduced to 
ebout 8,000 poods. In October, 1916, 
the shipments of grain from the Gov- 
ernment of Tambov were 2,800,000 
poods, and in November of that year 
they were 2,750,000 poods; but in Sep- 
tember, 1917, they were 2,750,000 
poods; in October, 1,600,000 poods; in 
November, 120,000 poods, and in Janu- 
ary, 1918, only 30,000 poods. In public 
finance, too, there was utter break- 
down, for in the second half of 1919 no 
less than 89 per cent. of all the ex- 
penses of the Soviet Government were 
covered by issues of paper money. 

One of the most striking features of 
the Soviet régime is the drift back 
toward capitalism. In the factories the 
Government itself has restored piece- 
work, premiums, penalties, and other 
features of capitalistic management. 
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Indeed, it is stated on good authority 


that most of the nationalized and 
state-owned factories are either at a 
standstill, or else are barely functioning 
at all; while privately owned enter- 
prises are flourishing under the guise 
of “kustari,” or cottage industries, and 
coéperative enterprises. Unquestion- 
avly, the “kustari” of the villages have 
revived, and the peasants are now ob- 
taining such textiles and other manu- 
factured goods as they can procure from 
this source. The peasants have the land 
and will never consent to any real 
socialization. Most of the trade is now 
carried on by speculators, bag-men, 
and other illicit traders. Then, too, 
there is an enormous and venal body 
of officials, worse than any known un- 
der the old régime. One out of every 
two adults in Petrograd is either a 
Government official or a soldier, and 
the plague of officialdom is even worse 
in Moscow, the capital. 

In view of all this disorganization, 
disorder, and halting return to capital- 
ism, one wonders why the Soviet Gov- 
ernment does not permit freedom of 
trade, which would greatly relieve the 
situation. The author’s answer to this 
question is well worth quoting: 

Because its formal control over the appa- 
ratus of distribution constitutes today the 
only thing that really remains of the whole 
stock of communistic principles and meth- 
ods used in the Russian experiment. To 
give this up means to acknowledge the 
final fiasco of the whole experiment. It 
means a complete return to capitalistic 
methods, only in conditions infinitely infe- 
rior to what they were before the experi- 
ment, because of the destruction and im- 
pairment of productive forces, material 
and human. 

J. E. Le RossiGNoL 


The Record of a Vanish- 
ing World 


A HuNpDRED YEARS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
By Osgood Hanbury Mackenzie of In- 
verewe. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Company. $5.75. 


HIS book is the record of a vanish- 
ing world. The author, born in 
1842, covers with his own recollections 
some seventy years, and carries his 
description back to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century by‘the aid of 
extracts from the manuscript volumes 
of Highland memories left by his uncle, 
Dr. John Mackenzie. The author’s 
father, Sir Francis Mackenzie, was the 
fifth baronet and twelfth laird of Gair- 
loch, on the west coast of Rossshire, 
and the family has held the Gairloch 
estates for over five hundred years. 
We have thus to do with the occupa- 
tions and sentiments of a typical family 
of the Highland gentry, surrounded by 
their own clansmen, and, though not 
without contacts with England and the 
continent, finding their main satisfac- 
tions in their own place and among 
their own kind. : 

Neither Mr. Osgood Mackenzie nor 
his uncle makes any pretensions to 
being a “writing man,” and the volume 
is obviously enough the work of ama- 
teurs; yet candor and enthusiasm go 
far to take the place of artistic skill, 
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and the result is a picture full of vivid 
and often amazing detail. Shooting 
and fishing do indeed occupy a large 
part of the book, as they filled a large 
part of the life of the lairds, but, as 
one goes on, it becomes evident that 
this life was neither empty nor monoto- 
nous. Mr. Mackenzie is intensely in- 
terested in natural history, partly as 
scientist, partly as sportsman, and his 
book contains much curious lore on the 
flora and fauna of the West Highlands. 
His fishing yarns tax one’s credulity— 
as of the catching of four lake trout 
weighing in all fifty-one pounds, not 
to speak of the one that escaped, 
weighing twenty-five. 

But the best chapters are those deal- 
ing with the Highlanders themselves. 
One gathers a fairly definite notion of 
their life, extraordinarily isolated in 
a region without roads or wheeled 
vehicles, of their folklore and super- 
stitions, often thoroughly pagan, yet 
mixed with a stubborn free-kirk or- 
thodoxy and a Sabbatarianism rigid 
beyond belief; of their love of smug- 
gled whisky; of their sheep-stealing 
and pipe-playing, and, above all, of 
their loyalty to their chief and his 
family. One episode is worth re-telling, 
not only as an example of feudal senti- 
ment surviving into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but as a thing beautiful in itself. 
Lady Mackenzie had died in childbirth 
at Gairloch, and it was decided to bury 
her at Beauly Priory, on the east coast, 
some seventy miles away, though there 
was no road across that could be trav- 
eled by wheels. Dr. Mackenzie called 
for volunteers from the parish, and a 
thousand offered. Five hundred were 
picked and divided into four companies 
of a hundred and twenty-five each, one 
company being composed of men all 
over six feet. Then in groups of eight, 
relaying one another, they carried their 
dead lady shoulder high across Scot- 
land, group succeeding group in per- 
fect silence and with the smoothness 
and precision of a well-drilled army. 
They went from Gairloch to Conon, 
sixty-five miles, in two days, though 
they were mostly seafaring men, un- 
accustomed to walking. Pack horses 
carried their food, and they received 
neither money nor whisky. To this last 
fact the doctor ascribes that he was 
able to prevent fighting and bloodshed 
when men from other estates joined 
them on the march and wished to share 
the burden and the honor. 

This story alone will make it clear 
why I have called the book the record 
of a vanishing world. 

W. A. NEILSON 


HE first volume of Prof. H. N. 

Fowler’s Plato in the Loeb Library 
(Putnams), containing the Euthyphro, 
Apology, Crito, Phedo, and Cratylus, 
did not please us overmuch. The trans- 
lation was correct enough, but it 
lacked savor; the exquisite grace which 
marks the personal and biographical 
parts of those dialogues was somehow 
missed in the English, and in place of 
literature we had only a useful “trot” 
for sophomorcs. Mr. Fowler, we think, 
is much more fortunate in the second 
volume, now issued, which embraces 
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the Theaetetus and Sophist. These dia- 
logues, particularly the former, have 
dramatic qualities. which Mr. Fowler 


has succeeded fairly well in catching, | © 
while they lack those subtle psychologi- | | 


cal turns which eluded him before. 
Precision rather than charm of lan- 
guage is of the first importance in the 
two great argumentative works now 
rendered, and this precision of lan- | 
guage Mr. Fowler has evidently made 





his first object. We could, were this | § 
the proper place, note a few passages | § 


in which he seems to us to have missed | 
the exact meaning of the Greek, but | 
in general he has been notably success- 
ful in an extremely difficult task. Two 
ether new volumes of the Loeb Library 
are to be mentioned, Sallust by Prof. 
J. C. Rolfe of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the first three books of 
Quintilian by Prof. H. E. Butler of 
London University. Both of these, so 
far as we have been able to examine} 
them, are well done. We wish the gen- 
tlemen who write so volubly on educa- 
tion these days, might be persuaded to | 
read the first book of Quintilian’s In- 
stitutes; it might even stiffen their, 
brains a little if they tried to read the | 
Latin. 





The British Museum has recently 
come into possession of the letters, 
rather mysteriously preserved, which 
passed between Swift and Miss Van- 
homrigh, and A. Martin Freeman has | 
given a reprint of them under the title | 
of “Vanessa and her correspondence 
with Jonathan Swift” (Houghton Mif- 
fiin). For the reader’s comfort Mr. | 
Freeman has modernized the spelling | 
and punctuation, but otherwise he has | 
reproduced the manuscript faithfully, | 
including one or two letters and a few 
other passages which are not in the 
great edition of Swift’s correspondence 
edited by Dr. Elrington Ball. The poem 
“Cadenus and Vanessa,” Esther’s will, 
and other documents added at the end 
of the book, make the evidence for the 
history of that strange and tragic 
friendship as complete as we are ever 
likely to have it. In his careful intro- 
duction Mr. Freeman goes over the 
facts and theories, but himself comes 
to no firm conclusion as to what hap- 
pened and what the Dean really felt, 
and in so refraining he is wise, for 


What success Vanessa met 
Is to the world a secret yet. 


So far as the present reviewer, for 
whom Swift’s problematic character 
has always had a special fascination, 
can offer any suggestion, it would be 
in two sentences from the correspond- 


ence. One is from Vanessa: “Your| _ 





thoughts, which no human creature is 
capable of guessing at, because never | 
any one living thought like you”; the! 
other is from Swift himself: “The| 
wisest men of all ages have thought 
it the best course to seize the minutes | 
as they fly, and to make every innocent 
action an amusement.” Was Swift | 
merely a baffled epicurean, who found | 
pleasure the most insignificant thing 
in a world which became to him “every 
day more silly and insignificant?” 
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Vigilance 


HE VALUE TO THE 

PUBLIC of the Bell System 
service is based on the reliability, 
promptness and accuracy of that 
service. 


As quality of service depends 
upon the economic operation of all 
telephone activities, vigilance begins 
where work begins. Science and en- 
gineering skill enter into the selection 
of all raw materials; and into the 
adapting and combining of these 
materials to the end that the finished 
product may be most efficient in 
operation and endurance, and pro- 
duced at the least cost. 


A series of progressive tests are 
made at every step during the trans- 
formation of these materials into 
telephone plant and equipment. And 


when all these complicated devices, 
with their tens of thousands of deli- 
cately constructed parts, are set in 
operation they are still subjected to 
continuous, exhaustive tests. 


As the best of materials and the 
most complete machinery is of little 
value without correct operation, the 
same ceaseless vigilance is given to 
the character of service rendered in 
providing telephone communication 


for the public. 


Such constant vigilance in regard 
to every detail of telephone activity 
was instrumental in upholding stand- 
ards during the trials of reconstruc- 
tion. And this same vigilance has 
had much to do with returning the 
telephone to the high standard of 
service it is now offering the public. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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God’s World 


WORLD, I cannot hold thee close enough! 
Thy winds, thy wide, grey skies! 
Thy mists, that roll and rise! 
Thy woods, this autumn day, that ache and sag 
And all but cry with colour. That gaunt crag 
To crush! To lift the lean of that black bluff! 
World, World, I cannot get thee close enough! 
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ONG have I known a glory in it all, 
But never knew I 
Here such a passion is 
\ As stretcheth me apart,—Lord, I do fear 
Thou’st made the world too beautiful this year; 
My soul is all but out of me,—let fal 
No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call. 
By Edna St. 
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Vincent Millay. 
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This is the quality of Miss Millay’s poetry, the poetry that has 
made her “the greatest of women writing poetry in America.” 
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Foundation of Credit 


Common knowledge regarding a firm’s credit stand- 
ing not only is beneficial to the firm but constitutes © 
the foundation of the entire structure of credit. 





The vast credit operations of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York are safeguarded by virtue 
of a highly organized research of those conditions 
and facts which justify or limit credit. 


The benefit of our extensive credit experience is 
shared with our friends. 





National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 





of the organizations. 
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The Industrial Trend 


SIDE from the complex of indus- 
trial and economic matters cen- 
tering on the President’s Unemploy- 
ment Conference, two features in the 
present trend of industry are of chief 
importance—the strike votes of the 
railroad workers of the country, and 
the situation and prospects of the coal 
miners and coal consumers. 


Apparently all the various organiza- 
tions of railroad workers will authorize 
strikes against the reductions in wages 
ordered by the Railroad Labor Board 
aud now in effect. The shop crafts be- 
lunging to the American Federation of 
Labor completed their ballot in favor 
of a strike some weeks ago. ‘The train- 
men to the number of about 186,000 
(including brakemen, baggagemen and 
yard employees) have just authorized 
a strike. The votes of the engineers, 
firemen and conductors are now being 
counted, with apparent certainty of a 
similar result. It seems unlikely, how- 
ever, that any important strikes will 
occur with the approval of the leaders 
Authority for 
walkouts may seem useful as a means 
of influencing the Labor Board’s action 
on pending questions; and in the case 
of the shop crafts, this is clearly the 
position of the leaders. But the present 
is evidently a bad time t~ increase un- 
employment by even a partial suspen- 
sion of communications; and it is safe 
te assume that the railroad labor lead- 
ers are aware of this. 


The convention of the United Mine 
Workers, still in session at Indian- 
apolis as these lines are written, has 
been marked by several features—one 
of them external to the convention— 
that are of interest to the country at 
large. The first of these features, the 
matter of new wage-scales to replace 
the scales now in effect, but expiring 
at the end of next. March, holds strike 
possibilities that the public will appre- 
ciate without extended explanation. 
The leaders of the mine workers have 
shown in the convention a determina- 
tion to keep this issue out of present 
controversy, laying it over to nego- 
tiations with the operators to be taken 
up in midwinter. 

Abandonment of the idea of govern- 
ment ownership or regulation of coal 
mines—“nationalization” in any sense 
—was announced by President Lewis 
in these words: 

“It has long been the conviction of our 
members that some form of government 
ownership or defined regulation must come 
to pass before certain of the evils afflicting 
the mining industry could be eliminated. 
We have consulted eminent authorities and 
find that Federal regulation, to bring 
about either government ownership or 
governmental regulation of the mines 1s 
practically an impossibility under our 
present Federal Constitution. The title to 
the coal seams is vested in the several 
states of the Union, and regulatory sta- 
tutes may not be enacted by the United 
States Congress.” 


The third internal feature of the 
miners’ convention was the sharp 





struggle between the “conservatives,” 
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| represented by President Lewis and his 

administration, and the “radicals,” led 
= by Frank Farrington of the Illinois 
bs i d Alexander Howatt, presi- 
z vey py Kansas district. Pater “4 ta New York Trust Company announces the 








e who is under jail sentence for his de- opening of its new Main Office at 100 Broadway 

f fiance of the Kansas Industrial Court, on Monday, October 3, 1921. 

e ordered two strikes in Kansas in de- . 

d fiance of the national officers. President On this date, the former Main Office of the Company 

Y Lewis appealed to the convention for | at 26 Broad Street and the Liberty Office (formerly 
a vote requiring Howatt to end the| the office of the Liberty National Ban of New York) 


strikes, and the convention so voted. 


loess te sesatted ae emai teak be at 120 Broadway will be discontinued. 


: would not obey the convention. The The consolidation of these two offices in new and 
d incident throws light on the frequent | enlarged quarters provides for the customers of this 
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- in his appeal to the convention, that | company every facility for the transaction of a com- 
f the Mine Workers do not live up to | plete commercial banking business, both domestic and 
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ese interna eatures was e ing 
: of two injunction suits against the Visiting bankers and business men are cordially in- 
: _ by ha. - Bg yor ped vited to call and inspect this new office. 
e ourts a untington, . Va., and a 
Indianapolis. In these suits the Border- | 


land Coal Corporation and its numer- 


1 ous subsidiary companies operating in The New York Trust Company 


the non-union fields of West Virginia | 


r and eastern Kentucky ask that the Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $26,000,000 
a Mine Workers be enjoined from fur- 

n _ pereenseee _e = - that Main Office: 100 Broapway 

e Se oe Oe. Wane eee Fifth Avenue Office: 57TH St. & STH Ave. 

w" offender against the Sherman anti- 

it trust act. News of these suits was re- 


ceived by the union officials with no- | 


rd tales ta danas = pwc pconth Member Federal Reserve System & N. Y. Clearing House 
i- vention that the injunction asked for | Association 
would probably be granted. 
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1e United Mine Workers may reasonably 
n- enough alarm the leaders. In the ab-| ‘A Tower of Strength’’ 
1s sence of details of the injunction suits, | 
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- Mine Workers. The national organiza- 
* tion was fined an aggregate of about MPANY 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there 
are few i:deed not open to criticism. Absolute 
safety is the first requisite and adequate and uni- 
form return equally important, and these seem 
incompatible. Aside from government bonds, the 
return under which is small, there is nothing more 
sure and certain than an _ annuity with the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by 
which the income guaranteed for a certain life- 
time is larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for sav- 
ings, or invested in securities giving reasonable 
safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by a man age! 
67 would provide an annual income of $623.60 
absolutely beyond question of doubt. The Annuity 
Department, METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 











DIVIDEND 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 23 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 

share upon the Common Capital Stock of this 


Company, will be paid on October 15, 1921, to 


shareholders of record at close of business Sep- 
tember 30, 1921. The transfer books will not be 


closed and checks will be mailed from the office 
of the company in time to reach stockholders on 


t late they are payable, 
ss ’ x F. HOCKENBEAMER, 

Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 











Don’t 
Overlook Any 


Diamonds 


aA 


IMBERLEY was 

back. The farmers were 
disgruntled. They said they 
couldn’t eke a living from the 
rocky soil. 


going 


And all the time, their ragged 
youngsters were playing with 
diamonds! 


But the farmers didn’t know. 
Many of them died poor. They 
thought the priceless gems were 
pebbles. 


Some folks are just like those 
Kimberley farmers. They seek 
opportunity in some distant 
place and overlook the wealth 
that is daily within their grasp. 


Advertising is a diamond mine 
of opportunity. It tells of 
values you would probably 
overlook if it was not there to 
guide you. 


Don’t miss the advertisements. 


They save money—and 
make it for you! 
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THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 
Head of the 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


|. Questions on Literature. 


English Department, 


Read the reviews’ entitled ‘Drama,” 
“Music,” ‘“‘New Books and Old” and “Book 
Reviews.” 

Why is it usually true that “Idylls are not 
quarries for playwrights’? What is an 
“Tdyll”? In what sense are Tennyson’s 
“TIdylls of the King” “Idylls’? Are Tenny- 
son’s “Idylls of the King’? dramatic or un- 
dramatic in nature? 

Prepare suggestions for a play based on 
Tennyson’s “Lancelot and Elaine’ or on 
any other of Tennyson’s “Idylls of the 
King.”” Which of Tennyson’s “Idylls of the 
King” provides best material for a play? 
Explain exactly what the writer means 
when he says that the Elaine of the play 
is far more interesting than Tennyson’s 
Elaine. 
Explain exactly what the writer means 
when he calls Lancelot “the great tragic 


Soars in which romance transcends it- 
self.” 
Explain the following expressions: ‘The 


story as story is not felicitous’; “It is far- 
fetched and flat”; “Mr. Robinson appar- 
ently hesitated between manners and plot”; 
“Vividly real without being unmixedly 
real”; “When he rose to energy he sank 
to burlesque”; ‘“Inherently dramatic’’. 
What, according to the writer of “Drama,” 
are the characteristics of a good play? 
What criticism of everyday English is made 
in the last section of “New Books and 
Old’? ’ 

Give evidence that will support or oppose 
the statement that “Rusticisms, gutter- 
phrases and outrages upon grammar make 
up an ‘American’ language.” 

What characteristics of Poe and Whitman 
lead European writers to call them “The 
Americans most worth consideration’ ? 
Give your reasons for agreeing, or for 


disagreeing, with Mr. Clutton-Brock’s 
criticisms of Poe’s “The Raven,” “The 
Bells,” “Ulalume,” ‘Annabel Lee” and 
“The Sleeper.” 


Summarize any one of the short stories by 
Edgar Allan Poe, mentioned in ‘““New Books 
and Old.” Which of the stories that are 
named do you like best? What are the good 
characteristics of the story that you like 


What books written by “Kingsley, Marryat, 
Cooper, and Melville” are interesting for 
young people? If you have read a book by 
any of these writers tell about the book in 


_detail. 


“The most remarkable ghost story ever 
written is ‘The Upper Berth’ by Marion 
Crawford.” Read the story, and then tell 
whether you agree with the criticism. In 
what respects is the story remarkable? 
“The most delicious literary burlesque of 
the year is ‘Dr. Walter E. Traprock’s’ vol- 
ume called “The Cruise of the Kawa.’” 
What is a “literary burlesque”? Name some 
famous literary burlesques. Tell something 
concerning Thackeray’s “‘Rebecca and Ro- 
wena” and “Punch’s Prize Novelists.” 
Explain the following criticism: ‘Mr. 
Franck has helped discredit the old-fash- 
ioned, pompous book of travel; his style is 
simple, familiar, it never interrupts your 
enjoyment of the narrative.” Tell how you 
ean apply the criticism to your own work in 
writing compositions. 

“The translation lacked savor . . . In place 
of literature we had only a useful ‘trot’ for 
sophomores.” What does the criticism sug- 
gest concerning the characteristics of a 
good translation? What principles should 
guide a pupil in translating Latin, Greek, 
French, German, or Spanish into English? 
“We wish the gentlemen who write so 
volubly on education might be persuaded to 
read the first book of Quintilian’s Insti- 
tutes; it might even stiffen their brains a 
little if they tried to read the Latin.” Con- 
sult any history of education, and prepare 
a report concerning what Quintilian said 
about the teaching of rhetoric. Consult any 
encyclopedia for information concerning the 
life of Quintilian. 

Who was Dean Swift? What famous books 
did he write? What was his purpose in 
writing these books? What has _ recently 
brought Swift to the attention of students 
of literature? 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, Ph. D., 
Former Principal of the High School 


of Commerce, New York 


Il. The Isthmian Canal—Past, Present and 


vi. 


. The 


- In what way 


Future. 
Honor. 


Before reading this‘article look up in your 
textbook all references to the history of the 
Isthmian Canal. Does this history justify 
‘our Government in granting toll exemp- 
tion to American coastwise trade? 

Under what circumstances was the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty signed? The Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty? 

Give a brief summary of the history of the 
attempts to build a canal across. the 
Isthmus and of the history of the final 
building of the canal. 

Do the facts brought out in this article 
justify the editorial note which introduces 
it? If so why does the controversy go on 
as it does? 


Panama Tolls and National 


Philippines in the Conference. 
What issues are some Japanese statesmen 
tending to waive aside as faits accomplis? 
What is “our record of achievement in the 
Philippines from 1898’? 

Summarize the “international aspects” of 
the Philippine problem. 


. Aspects of Radicalism—The Radical 


and the Philanthropist. 
down of Communism. 


is the “change” of “the 
straightout radical” more fundamental than 
the proposal of Mrs. Cannon? 


The Break- 


. Are there in your community any striking 


examples of the evil of present philan- 
thropic effort? 

“The extraordinary and almost incompre- 
hensible behavior of the Russian Commun- 
ists . May best be understood in the 
light of Marxian theory as modified by the 
speculations of Lenin,” etc. What are the 
chief articles of the Marxian theory? What 
modifications do the Russian Communists 
suggest ? 


. What practical difficulties are the Russian 


Communists experiencing in the applica- 
tion of their theories? 


The European Situation—The Truth 
About France. Developments in Ger- 
many. The Plight of Austria. 


. What is the relation between the present 


French military policy and the threatened 
“moratorium” of German reparations? 
Why are payments from Austria deferred 
for twenty years while payments from Ger- 
many are demanded at once? 

How far are the people of the United 
States interested in these questions? 


. The Economics of Unemployment—Un- 


employment—The Views of a Sociol- 
ogist. The Industrial Trend. The 
Week at Home. 

In “The Week at Home” occurs the fol- 
lowing quotation: “The problem of unem- 
ployment is primarily a community prob- 
lem.” Does this agree with the theory de- 
veloped by Professor Giddings? 

Discuss briefly the industrial development 
of modern’ times under the following head- 
ings: (1) The Domestic System, (2) The 
Industrial Revolution, (3) The Factory 
Svstem, (4) The New Capitalism. In view 
of this development do you feel that Pro- 
fessor Giddings’ recommendation (last 
paragraph of his article) is practicable? 


. In view of present widespread unemploy- 


ment how do you account for the number 
of strikes and threatened strikes referred to 
in “The Industrial Trend’? 


The Municipal Railway Problem—Mu- 
nicipal Traction. Fundamentals 


“But the definite principles on which the 
Transit Commission has based its plan may 
well be commended to the attention of . . - 
every municipality.” What are the chief 
traction problems in your community? How 
many of the eight recommendations are ap- 
plicable to the local situation? 


. What difficulties stand in the way of (1) 


“unification of all the transit facilities,” (2) 
“municipal ownership.” “fares based on 
the cost of operation’? 

How far has your community gone in the 
settlement of its transit problem? 








